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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, INTRODUCING 
THE ONE AND ONLY RALPH SAMPSON! 

HE DUNRS? HE BLOCHS SHOTS? 
\ HE DRIBBLES BEHIND HIS EACH! 
HE’S 2‘4" -AND STILL GROWING? 














Ultra taste. Never-before, 
silk smooth, truly satisfy¬ 
ing taste—in an ultra low 
tar cigarette! 

(And we do mean ultra 
low. At only 6 mg of tar, 
ifs lower than 90% of all 
the cigarettes that 
people buy.) 

How is it possible ? 

Through a unique 
blend of very select, 
flavorful tobaccos. 

That's the Ultra Ciga¬ 
rette —new Vantage 
Ultra Lights from Vantage 


vantage 


LIGHTS 


lOOs 


VANTAGE 

ULTRA LIGHTS 


Uh,a LowT Qr 


Ultra Low Tar 6 mg 


ONLY KJ mg tar 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health 


6 mg. tar". 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 









AN AMERICAN EXPRESS REVIEW 
OF GREAT AMERICAN HOTELS 

'.'.These hotels are all one-of-a-kind but they share a common 
tradition of luxury and first-class service..? 


Any review of great American hotels would have to in¬ 
clude the unique establishments below. These hotels 
are all one-of-a kind but they share a common tradition of 
luxury and first-class service. 


Executive Inn In the heart of the Evansville convention 
and business center is the Executive Inn. a one-of-a-kind 
hotel that is a convention and 
business center itself. For groups 
large and small. The rtx^ms are 
comfortably appointed, and the 
(i? ’ services complete. Big-name 

!. entertainers headline the show 
. VV • lounge. The Inn’s own athletic 
tfSSipf kU- center is lex: a ted across the street. 




Executive Inn 

600 Walnut Street, Evansville, IN 47708 
For reservations call: (812) 424-8000 


\ -'V i. "Sh 

The Colonnade. Known as -__.....r.• 
•Boston's newest Grand Hotel." ' ' 

The Colonnade combines the 

best in traditional European 

accommodations and services. . * A 

The rexims are oversized and ^ 

comfortably appointed. Zachary’s , *- 

restaurant and lounge. Pro- I •* ^ "T 

menade Cafe & Bar, the rooftop resort area, all add up to 

a one-of-a-kind hotel in the heart of old historic Boston. 


The Colonnade 

120 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02116 
For reservations call: (617) 261-2800 


The Kingsley Inn combines the great old traditions of 
innkeeping with modem convenience and luxury. The 
Kingsley Inn offers you an 








ipnl 


international art gallery, a 
swimming pool, and an 
award-winning gourmet 
restaurant, as well as ban¬ 
quet. meeting and con¬ 
ference facilities for up to 
1 , 100 . 


The Kingsley Inn 

1475 Woodward at Long Lake Rd., Bloomfield Hills, MI 
Call (313) 644-1400 48013 


The American Express Card. 


Monteleone. The French Quarter is the site **»:' : 
of the Monteleone. A one-of-a-kind hotel. i - 

Right around the comer from antique shops ilpj 
and the best of New Orleans day and night jfe jl 
life. The view from the Sky Terrace 

pool is spectacular. The accommo- 11 i 

dations are luxurious, the dining excellent, 
and the hospitality in keeping with the tradition of the 
Monteleone family. 


Monteleone Hotel 

214 Royal Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 
Call (504) 523-3341 or (800) 535-9595, toll-free 


The Aladdin The magic of Las Vegas is at The Aladdin. 
From The Aladdin’s fabulous new international restaurants 
to its three great showplaces. 
From its majestic new rooftop 
swimming pool and tennis 
courts to its two colorfully 
decorated “bazaar" promenades. 
Just say the magic word— 
Aladdin—and it’s all yours. 


The Aladdin 

3667 Las Vegas Blvd. S., Las Vegas, NV 89109 
Call: (702) 736-0111 or 800-634-3424, toll-free 



The Hollenden House. In Cleveland, The Hollenden 
House is synonymous with up-to-the-minute service, 
luxurious accommodations, and gixxJ taste. You’ll find 
award-winning gourmet dining in 
beautiful surroundings, and a year- 
round indoor pool in The Hollen¬ 
den House. And this one-of-a- r 
kind hotel is in the city center. I; 
only minutes away from all the 
city has to offer. 



The Hollenden House 

East 6th St. and Superior Ave., Cleveland, OH 44114 
For reservations call: (216) 621-0700 



All these fine hotels welcome the American Express* 
Card. If you don’t have the Card, call 800-528-8000 for 
an application. 


Don’t leave home without 


© Ametnjn E«r'«»Co . 1*579 

























THP< H'( ;h-TOE-LESS MRTEKIS*. 

IVnUx w.i- the first to |iut the lijfht meter in the 35mm SLR 
i-.iiru-r.i. An obvious idea, but only Pentax thought of it. 


COMPLETE ELECTRONIC KXPiSnRE. 

SLR AUTOMATION'. 

was the fifst to "many" the through-the-lms li«ht 
i-itli a computer m a 35mm SLR c.imcr.i.sn that wh 
ei reads automatk ally umtruk the exposure. A 
rniijih. to say the least, and again Pentax did it fust 


(N MIRROR. 


u i take pictures rapidly and still see 
.•max hadn't invented it. wlio knows, 
nuld have. 


This device allows \ 
throuuh the lens. It 
nu\bv nobody else 


Every 35mm SLR camera 
has a little Pentax in it. 


If you took every Pentax innovation out of every 35mm SLR camera on the market, you’d have a pretty 
hard time trying to take a picture. 

And it's very flattering to think that so many camera companies can't live without some of our ideas. 

But really, it’s getting so we can’t introduce something one year without seeing a bunch of different versions of it 
in the stores die next year. 

For instance, last year we took our knowledge and experience in 35mm and applied it to the design of 
the Pentax System 10. the world's first Single Lens Reflex camera with interchangeable lenses that hikes 110 
cartridge film. Even now, we’re starting to see die imitations. 

Right now our competitors are probably trying to produce a 35mm SLR camera that’s even smaller, 
lighter and easier to use than the automatic Pentax ME. *—’ 

Meanwhile, we’ve already done it ourselves with the new automatic 
Pentax MV and we are introducing the MV at an even lower price than the ME. 

So if you’re in the market for a camera, don’t buy 1/10 of a Pentax, 1/5 
of a Pentax, or even 1/4. Get the whole, complete and genuine article from your 
Pentax dealer today. ■, ■ ii 

And like Pentax. you’ll be way ahead of everyone else. PtN I HA 
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Change ol address? Please give us 4 
weeks advance notice. Attach the label for 
your old address, write in your new address 
below 

Entering a new subscription? Check 
the box and fill in your name below. (To order 
gift subscriptions, please attach a separate 
sheet) 

Renewing? Check the box below and be 
sure your mailing label address is correct. 

Listing/Unlisting service? Occasionally, 
we make our mailing list available to other 
Time, Inc divisions and reputable organiza¬ 
tions whose products or services may be of 
interest to you If you prefer to have your 
name added or removed from this list, check 
the appropriate box below and attach your 
mailing label 

PLEASE SEND 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
FOR 1 YEAR AT *30. 

□ New subscription □ Renewal 
□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me later 

□ Please add my name 
to your mailing list 

□ Please remove my name from 

your mailing list 


Address Apt. No. 
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800-621-8200 (in Illinois. 800-972-8302). 
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Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 Subscription price m 
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Islands. S30 a year All others S35 a yea' S67639 
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RETIREE BERNSTEIN: Si s 26-YEAR MAN 


On the last day of the decade. Bill Bern¬ 
stein will retire after 30 years with Time 
Inc., 26 of them on the staff of Sports 
Illustrated. It would be easy to say 
that we are losing a layout artist—that 
is his title—but it would also be inac¬ 
curate. because there is virtually no job 
in our art department that Bernstein 
hasn’t performed. Indeed, layout work 
has been the least of it. Need a pho¬ 
tograph retouched? Call on Bernstein. 
Some hand lettering done? Bernstein's 
your man. A map drawn, or an illus¬ 
tration readied for reproduction? Get 
Bernstein. “There have been times 
when we would’ve been sunk without 
him," says Bernstein’s longtime friend 
and boss. Art Director Dick Gangel. 
“He’s a highly skilled troubleshoot¬ 
er"—a designation that befits an avid 
target shooter. 

Bernstein’s most notable feats of ar¬ 
tistic marksmanship have been in the 
exacting field of dye-transfer retouch¬ 
ing, the technical term for removing 
shadows and other imperfections from 
color photos. Using chemicals and 
brushes. Bernstein can re-create an ath¬ 
lete’s face when shadows have blurred 
the features, eliminate background 
when it detracts from a subject, high¬ 
light brilliance in naturally bright col¬ 
ors and emphasize darkness in natural¬ 
ly somber ones. For 10 years he has 

4 


contributed immeasurably to the mag¬ 
azine’s high-quality color pictures. 

Bernstein has always worked with 
enthusiasm. “In 48 years on various 
jobs. I’ve looked forward to getting up 
every morning and going to work,” he 
says. “When I started out, with Ray¬ 
mond D. Levy Studios in 1932, I was 
paid about $15 a week and was glad to 
be making that much. I began by mix¬ 
ing paints and sweeping floors and 
wound up dipping into every facet of 
the art business. It was basic training 
you couldn’t believe.” 

Bernstein later got basic training in 
the Army Air Corps. During World 
War II he was an air-traffic controller, 
guiding Spitfires and Mosquitos onto a 
landing strip near Norwich. England. 
Following his separation he worked as 
an art director for several printing con¬ 
cerns and ad agencies and as an assis¬ 
tant art studio manager. He joined Time 
Inc. in 1949 and four years later be¬ 
came one of the first to work for the pro¬ 
jected magazine that became SI. 

Upon retirement to Great Neck. 
N.Y., Bernstein will divide his time 
among wife Lillian, who’s the business 
manager of a Manhattan art gallery, 
three children, two stepchildren, one 
grandchild and a number of new in¬ 
terests. "One of the first things I’m 
thinking of doing is returning to school 
to take some courses in money man¬ 
agement.’’ he says. “If there’s any ad¬ 
vice I'd give to people who are about 
to retire, it’s to study up on economics 
and financing. Most companies have 
psychological advisers who help em¬ 
ployees make the difficult adjustment 
to retirement, but few companies have 
financial advisers. 

“I'm also going to continue repair¬ 
ing old radios [he gives them to char¬ 
ity] and do some writing. I hope to find 
some areas that are as challenging as 
the ones I've been involved in.” 
















For the man who has everything^omething to control it with. 

Hie BSR System X-IO."The Controller. 


jjjsrruKiiTiri. 

Just plug the system into any wall outlet 
Wherever you choose. (No special 
wiring is needed.) And you can control 
up to sixteen lights and appliances 
just by pushing a couple of buttons. 

As a matter of fact, the X-10 is so 
easy to operate, you can do it with 
your eyes shut. So. if the late show 


is beginning to turn you off. you can turn it Off 
without budging out of bed And Keep your 
•yes shut until morning. 

Or. say you hear a mysterious rvaise tram 
Jownstairs in the middle of the night. Just 
each for your Controller and turn on every 
ight in the house. That'll scare the daylights 
xit of an intruder. 

Or even if you just want to dim your lights, 
rou can do it with the Controller 


UNDCft$?a' 

And get this. An X-10 Control System with 
enough modules to control lights and appliances 
at three different locations in the house, costs 
under $90 So the man who has everything 
doesn t have to have a pot of money to own one. 




System X-10. 


Everything's Under Control. 


BSR X- tO CONTROL SYSTEM 



e Controller 


BSR (USA) LTD Blau veil. NY 10913 


’ Manufacturer s suyyesieJ retail pice 







The mark of distinction 



<£ PARKER 

The arrow clip is your assurance of Parker quality 
Suggested for giving: The Parker Classic Flighter ball pen 
in brushed stainless steel. $7.50 
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THE NAME OF THE GAME FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIVING THIS YEAR IS COMPUTER CHESS 


Shopping for adult Christmas games is a 
bewildering experience this year. They are so 
diverse. Word games. Number games. Board 
games. Computer games. But there is a way 
out of the maze: slick with one of the oldest 
games and the most up-to-date technology- 
computer chess. 

Experts generally agree that the latest prod¬ 
ucts from Fidelity and Chafilz are the class 
of the field. Fidelity’s Chess Challenger 7 (sug¬ 
gested retail, SI00) is simple, attractive and. 
by the standards of such games, inexpensive. 
The unit consists of a chessboard and a key¬ 
board, After the player enters a move by hit¬ 
ting keys, the computer responds by flashing 
electronic commands on a screen that is part 
of the keyboard. The squares of the chess¬ 
board are marked 1-8 vertically and A-H hor¬ 
izontally. To make the most common pawn 
opening (E2-E4). hit the appropriately let¬ 
tered and numbered keys and another one 
marked "enter." The computer may flash back 
the classical response. "E7-E5." and you're 
off and running. 

C'C7 can be set for seven different levels 
of skill (and the levels may be changed in mid- 
game). allows the player to add or subtract 
any number of moves at a time, can change 
sides, plays against itself, knows the basic 
openings and holds its own in the middle and 
end games. “It’s a solid sparring partner." says 
16-year-old Evan Katz, a Roslyn (N.Y.) high 
school junior and contributor to Personal 
Computing magazine, who is already one of 
computer chess’ leading nonprofessional ex¬ 
perts. "One slip and you get knocked out. 
Considering the comparatively low price, it's 
the best game on the market for the majority 
of players." 

Another Fidelity product. Voice Chess 
Challenger ($325). employs both a screen and 
a “voice” that growls in low monotones. The 
Voice’s vocabulary ranges from simple com¬ 
mands that name the computer’s piece to be 
moved, and where it is to be moved ("from 
F8 to A3, bishop move"), to obscure chess 
terms ("en passant"). Voice Chess Challenger 
uses some 40 different openings and will sug¬ 
gest moves—upon request—at five of its 10 
middle- and end-game skill levels and 
throughout its opening book. The way to gain 
the advantage over the machine is to make un¬ 
orthodox responses to its pre-programmed 
opening-game knowledge. 

Chafilz' top-of-the-line computers play 
better chess than Fidelity's do, That's because 
the industry's leading programmers. Chafilz 
continued 












A modern American Classic 


INTRODUCING THE 1980 
FORD GRANADA 

i\&& * 


Granada. With classic styling similar 
to the German classic, Mercedes. But 
It's more than just elegant style that 
makes Granada right for the times. 

Excellent Mileage. 
Today, right for the times means 
good fuel economy. That's Granada. 


EST. 

RANGE 


504 


High Resale! 

Check the facts and figures. You’ll 
see how Granados have held up. A 
1978 Granada returns an average of 
over 80% of Its original sticker price. 


191 ^ ESt 28 sr 


EST.HWY. 

RANGE 


Fa compaisor to other cars. Actual mpfl and 
range may differ depending on speed, distance 
and weather 41 liter engine not available In 
Callt. Actual hwy mileage and range will 
probably be lower than estimate Range based on 
EPA mileage and Granoda s 18 gaton fuel tank. 


(Averaged October. 1979, NADA 
Official Used Car Guide figures.) 

Whether you buy or lease, see your 
Ford Dealer for full details and low 
prices on the Extended Service Plan. 
It protects your Granada even longer 
than the basic warranty. After al. 
when you have a 
classically styled car iorei 

like Granada, you want H 

to really take care of It. v 
See your Ford Dealer 'JJ 
now for a personal 
test drive. »ene> 

rwK> FOOD 

FORD GRANADA 

FORD DIVISION 


Smartly styled optional reclining buckets. 
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BRINGING YOU HOLIDAY CHEER. 
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VICEROY 


low TAR - ENRICHED TODACCO 


Rich 

Lights 

V —J ftr srr»\ An&rr 


ftomViceroy 


9 mg. "tar". 0 .8 mg. atttk 
av per cigarette by FTC nwthod 


Lerichlow < ta|l , 


Kings and 100s. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


employees Dan ;in<J Kulhe Spracklen. created 
the Sargon 2 module that beat a $5 million 
computer in Washington. D.C. last year and 
its more sophisticated offspring. Sargon 2.5. 
that whipped every opponent it faced—in¬ 
cluding Voice Challenger—in the recent 
European Microchcss Championships. The 
7-level Modular Game System ($375). which 
uses the Sargon 2.5. boasts several features 
the Fidelity machines lack. It has an optional 
rechargeable battery pack ($40). displays the 
board rank by rank on its screen instead of 
piece by piece, continues to calculate while 
the player is thinking and can hold a discon¬ 
tinued game in its memory for five or six days. 
Unfortunately, its program is filled with amus¬ 
ing but sometimes repetitive messages ("I 
need help ... Spot me a queen") that are dis¬ 
played on a screen, and as a result it has a lim¬ 
ited opening book compared to that of the 
Voice Challenger. Hut MGS more than makes 
up for that by being modular; it will accom¬ 
modate updated chess programs and other 
computer-game programs Chafil/ will be mar¬ 
keting in coming months. 

Then there is the ultimate gift. Chafil/' 
Auto Response Hoard (5875). It's almost hu¬ 
man. The computer "senses" moves made by 
the player and replies by illuminating lights 
on two squares—one for the piece being 
moved, the other for the square to which it is 
being moved. There are no keys to hit. The 
player only needs to move the pieces. Like 
its sister MGS, Auto Response is modular and 
7-level and comes equipped with the Sargon 
2.5 program. Because there is no facility for 
displaying messages. Auto Response has more 
storage space and. thus, a large opening book. 
An excellent teacher, it can suggest moves 
and help two inexperienced players by buzz¬ 
ing to signal illegal moves. “It's the epitome 
of deluxe computer chess." says Katz. And it 
is the epitome of good taste, with a wood- 
inlay hoard and hand-carved Staunton wood 
playing pieces. 

Associate Editor Harry Shershow of Per¬ 
sonal Computing, the only magazine that car¬ 
ries a regular column on "intelligent" com¬ 
puter games, offers this advice for consumers. 
"Test out the machines and make sure you're 
getting the latest models. Better yet. bring 
along the person for whom you're buying." 

Using a board isn't the only way to play 
computer chess, If you don't mind tying up 
your television set for hours at a time, the 
Atari video game can be hooked up to a chess 
program that is easy to operate and plays in 
the CC'7 range. And if you happen to own a 
home computer, you may be able to play on 
it. using a $30 Sargon 2 cassette. It fits the 
TRS-80. Apple and PET home computers. 

Soon chess computer games may well have 
tournament-style time clocks, print out games 
on paper and play more and more like hu¬ 
mans. But even the less sophisticated com¬ 
puters now available will provide a merry 
Christmas for your favorite gamesman. end 







he perfect gift for 
our favorite sportsman, 
jive a full year of sports 
covered in Sports 
lllustrated’s own unique 
tyle. Only $24.95. 

Hurry! This is your 
last chance to play 
Santa with a 
ports Illustrated 
■ft subscription. 







Family Accord. 
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1980 ACCORD 5-SPEED 
25 EPA ESI MPG, 55 HWY 
MPG. USE 25 MPG FOR 
COMPARISON. YOUR MILE¬ 
AGE MAY DIFFER DE¬ 
PENDING ON WEATHER, 
SPEED, AND TRIP LENGTH. 
ACTUAL HWY MILEAGE 
Will PROBABLY BE LESS 
THAN SHOWN. FIGURES 
ARE LOWER FOR CAUE AND 
HIGH AUTTUDE CARS. 


It all started in 1976 with our big Honda, the ——— 
Accord Hatchback. Two years later we added 
the elegant Accord LX Hatchback. The 

exceptional popularity of our 
Accords then inspired us 
to make a big idea even big¬ 
ger. The result was a Honda 
designed for the whole 
family-our roomy and beau¬ 
tiful Accord 4-Door Sedan. 

Of course, four doors are not 
the sum of this car’s assets. Not when it 
also has a spacious trunk and such standard 
features as variable assist power steering, 
front-wheel drive, four-wheel independent 
suspension, remote control outside mirror, 
and velvety tricot fabric upholstery. 

Moreover, we’ve given aid and comfort to 
rear-seat passengers by way of built-in head¬ 
rests, lighted ashtrays in the doors, special 
heater ducts, and door locks controlled 
from the center console next to the driver. 


With its spacious interior and luxurious ap¬ 
pointments, the Honda Accord 4-Door Sedan 
is calculated to please every member of 
the family. After all, what could be nicer than 
encouraging family accord? nn mnn 

We make it simple. 
























Soft-spoken and smooth, its 
hundred-proof potency 
simmers just below the surface. 
Straight, on the rocks, or 
mixed, YUKON JACK is a 
breed apart; unlike any 
Canadian liquor you've 
ever tasted. 

The Black Sheep of Canadian Liquors. 


100 Proof Imported Liqueur 

made with Blended Canadian Whisky 


VIEWPOINT 


NO TRESPASSING. IT MAY BE A SIGN OF 
STUPID HUNTERS OR CRANKY LANDOWNERS 


At odd limes in recent years I've found my¬ 
self dreaming of what it might be like to own 
exclusive printing and stiles rights to no tres¬ 
passing. no HUNTING and VIOLATORS WILL 
HE PROSECUTED signs. It's certainly a big busi¬ 
ness. and a growing one, Here in Oregon— 
and elsewhere. I'm sure—such notices are 
everywhere these days, and though that fact 
means substantial profits for sign makers, it 
also reflects a serious problem faced by hunt¬ 
ers and landowners. 

More people, more time, more guns, more 
hunters, more developed land and more prop¬ 
erty damage each year add up to more own¬ 
ers determined to keep hunters off their lands, 
You would have to look a long while to find 
a clearer example of an immovable force col¬ 
liding with an irresistible object. 

As politicians long ago learned, there are 
a great many citizens who refuse to be told 
what they may or may not do with their guns. 
Each fall armies of people dressed as hunters 
troop through fields and forests. When they 
confront the barbed-wire fences, locked gates 
and no HUNTING signs of folks to whom prop¬ 
erty rights are sacred, the conflicts can be un¬ 
pleasant or downright dangerous. 

List season, in Milton-Freewater. Ore., a 
rancher asked two elk hunters to leave his 
land because they did not ask his permission 
to use it. The rancher was badly beaten by 
the pair, and hospitalized for two weeks. 
Though local sportsmen's clubs offered a 
SI.000 reward for information leading to the 
apprehension of the hunters, no info surfaced, 
so no arrests were made. 

More often the landow ner's complaints are 
of litter, broken fences, slaughtered livestock 
or vandalism. One farmer 1 know labels his 
animals before each deer season, painting 
cow, horse or Pit. in huge letters across the 
sides of the appropriate beasts. Despite his ef¬ 
forts. some are still shot. Any target is likely 
to be riddled with bullet holes at the height 
of the hunting season. 

In 1978. in Oregon's Crooked River Val¬ 
ley. a group of landowners became so infu¬ 
riated at vandalism committed by trespassers 
that they called a meeting with the state De¬ 
partment of Fish and Wildlife, and they got 
what they wanted—suffer penalties. Now 
trespassing with a firearm carries a maximum 
fine of $1,000 and up to a year in jail. In 
years past the penalty had been a maximum 
of 30 days and $250, 

Hunters, however, swear it is a tiny mi¬ 
nority that gives the rest of them a bad name. 


They will also tell you that many landowners 
won't even permit hunters to cross their prop¬ 
erty to get to public land to hunt. Because 
ranches and farms and other private prop¬ 
erty usually occupy the lowlands and foot¬ 
hills. and public lands are located on the steep¬ 
er and economically less desirable slopes 
above, the public spots arc often inaccessible 
except by crossing posted land, Hunters also 
claim that some ranchers not only declare 
their own holdings to be off limits, but also 
post the Bureau of Land Management acres 
that they rent for grazing. This is illegal, but 
what can a hunter do'.’ To operate under such 
conditions he would need, at the very least, a 
good set of maps and a helicopter to discern 
the lands from which he is legally barred from 
those that are illegally posted. 

So the charges and countercharges fly. 
hunting-license sales increase, and the 
amount of private land open to hunters 
shrinks at an alarming rale. Compounding the 
problem is the fact that the most desirable 
hunting areas—rural acreage near population 
centers—arc most affected by the trend to¬ 
ward posting. Tens of thousands of city folks 
have discovered the pleasures of country liv¬ 
ing in recent years, and when they buy their 
places they almost always put up no hunt¬ 
ing signs. Very often they aren't natives of 
the area or even of the state, and this can 
cause increased resentment. What business 
does a retired restaurant owner from Chica¬ 
go have telling a third-generation Oregonian 
where he can’t go ’ 

I used to hunt, and sonic of my best—and 
worst—memories of the outdoor life are as¬ 
sociated with the sport. I know some fine men 
who love hunting above nearly everything, 
and I've also run across a number of dan¬ 
gerous fools. I was shot in the shoulder at a 
duck marsh one winter afternotin. and a few 
years ago as I stood in the sunlight in a clear¬ 
ing in the woods, a round from a deer rifle 
whistled by my car. These arc two reasons 
why I no longer hunt. Another is that each 
year it became harder and harder to know 
where to go. 

I don't own a whole lot of land, but I know 
people who do and I try to sympathize with 
them. A great deal of strenuous effort goes 
into keeping up 80 or 100 or 1.000 acres, and 
a couple of trigger-happy, irresponsible hunt¬ 
ers can destroy a year's worth of work in just 
a minute or two. Still, it seems to me there is 
little excuse for posting land used neither for 
ranching nor farming, but it happens all the 
time. On too many occasions I've knocked 
on a door to ask for hunting permission and 
ended up in a heated argument with a stone- 
faccd man doing a mediocre John Wayne im¬ 
personation—a man whose primary joy in life 
seemed to be making someone clse’s day trou¬ 
blesome and unpleasant. 

Once I asked a farmer if he would consider 
letting nic hunt a field of bunchgrass and 
weeds for quail. His answer—delivered quict- 
cominued 















Not all stereophones 
are created equal. 



More than a score of years ago, this nation discovered a whole new way to listen 
to music. An excitingly personal listening experience that mixes the music in your 
head. From those early Koss stereophones to today s newest models, Koss products 
have no equal anywhere in the world for quality, musical fidelity, or wearing comfort. 
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VIEWPOINT continued 

ly and with a trace of a smile—was that if he 
ever saw me hunting in any of his fields, he’d 
shoot my dog. and he'd worry about what to 
do with me afterward. Later that same day an¬ 
other landowner explained that he posted his 
weeds and willow thickets because he loved 
birds and liked to think of his property as a 
sanctuary for them, It was a fairly convincing 
little speech and apparently true—to a point 
I later learned that one of this bird lover’s fa¬ 
vorite pastimes was to sit on his back porch on 
fall evenings with a .22 rifle and shool pheas¬ 
ants as they ventured into the half-acre patch 
of com he planted to attract them, It’s as dif¬ 
ficult to generate sympathy for men like these 
as it is to feel sorry for some of the idiots 
whom the owners try to keep off their lands, 

But something has to be done to protect the 
interests of both the careful hunter and the 
reasonable landholder. The problem is simple. 
Solutions won’t be. The answers will have to 
come largely from state governments, even 
though neither sportsmen nor property own¬ 
ers appreciate state control, and game com¬ 
missions have seldom been willing to offend 
anyone. Stiffcr penalties for lawbreakers 
would help, but they'd be only a beginning. 
Tougher qualifications and increased fees for 
licenses could accomplish a great deal, A 1979 
Oregon resident adult hunting license costs 
$7—far less than a golfer usually pays to play 
18 holes. To qualify to buy one. you have to 
have resided in the state for half a year. A 
young person between the ages of 14 and 1 7 
can purchase an upland game license for a 
mere 52. and a child 12 or 13 years of age does 
not have to pay at all. A hunter from just about 
any other country on earth would find those 
terms astoundingly generous or downright 
laughable. 

But if would-be outdoorsmen had to pass a 
test of hunting knowledge and skills to qualify 
for a license and then were charged $25 Or $50 
for a permit, most of the opening-day drunks 
and road hunters would stay at home where 
they belong, and landowners' problems would 
be cut at least by half. Establishing reduced 
rales for the elderly and those who truly 
couldn't afford the more expensive license 
would pose no problem. Some of the added 
revenue from increased fees could go toward 
closer control of hunters in the field. Part 
could be earmarked as compensation for 
landowners who cooperate with the state by 
opening their properties and suffer property 
damage by hunters. Responsible outdoorsmen 
who report lawbreakers—including ranchers 
who illegally post government land—could be 
rewarded. 

Americans like to think of burning as a 
right, not a privilege. If it is a right under pres¬ 
ent conditions, it is quickly becoming a worih- 
less one. The situation needs to be straight¬ 
ened out in a hurry. If it isn’t, the good 
hunters, the real hunters, will quit the sport in 
frustration, and the sign makers will make an 
even greater profit. eno 
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This Christmas, 
knock somebody on their ear. 



faoer«£^ume 


PUSH RADIO 
PULL BALANCE - * 


FM MONO 
TUN-€)'- STEREO 
'am 


Tht- KE-5000 Digital F lf< honic AM/FM Sleteo with Cdssftte Deck. 




e 1979 Pioneer Electronics ol Amenta, 

1925 E Dominguez St. long Beach.CA908l0 


TS-695 Three-Way Speakers. 

patronizing peck on the 
cheek come Christmas 
morning, you've got to put 
something dynamite under 
the tree. 

Something like the new 
Pioneer KE-5000 AM/FM 
Stereo with Cassette Deck. 
If your car could do as much 
for itself as the KE-5000 
can, you could drive to work 
with your arms folded. 

Almost all once-me- 
chanical functions are han¬ 


dled by a microprocessor 
that eliminates old time 
dial twisting. Instead,a 
press of the SCAN button 
sends it scurrying on its 
way, looking from 
station to station 
till it finds one 
you like. 

The KE-5000 
also features a ten- 
station memory, 
digital station display, Dol¬ 
by* noise reduc¬ 
tion, metal tape 
capability, and 
a digital clock. 

Add to this 
a pair of our 
superb TS-695 
three-way speak 
ers, and you're 
giving a 


Pioneers Steve Tillack 
displays his Highway 
Library. Variously titled 

How I Install Ca r Stereo. 

Going To Pieces (com¬ 

ponent guide), and 

t h FMCars\e d «) gi Gp t 

them through your 
dealer Or send $100 to 
P.O. Box 9648, St. Paul, 
MN 55196, and well 
mail them to you 


Let's face it. Nowadays, 
even people you love are 
pretty jaded. And if you 
want to 


Dolby is j 
registered 
ir.idrmark 
»l Dolby 
l .iborjtoru- 


gift to contend with. 

But your buck doesn't 
stop here. Right now your 
Pioneer Car Stereo dealer 
can show you dozens 
of dashing ways to snow 
someone you love this 
Christmas. 

And if that someone 
you love happens to be 
someone you share a car 
with, well that makes 
giving Pioneer Car Stereo 
just that much better. 


fiOPIONEEn 

The Best Sound Going. 

































rdifcd by MYRA GELBAND 


PROPORTIONALITY FOR ALL 

Lasi week the Department of Health. Ed¬ 
ucation and Welfare released its final 
Title IX interpretive guidelines, aimed at 
eliminating sex discrimination in school 
sports programs. In issuing the depart¬ 
ment’s 41-page report. HEW Secretary 
Patricia Harris said. “After review ing 700 
comments and consulting with represen¬ 
tatives of colleges and universities, we be¬ 
lieve we came up with a sensible, flexible 
policy. We're not saying ‘move over' to 
football or to any sport. We're saying to 
discrimination, 'let it end.' ” 

Where the new guidelines differ from 
past provisions is that they specifically 
list how the equivalence of benefits are 
to be measured, particularly in athletic 
scholarships. The revised policy directs 
that if the ratio of men to women ath¬ 
letes in an intercollegiate program is. for 
example. 7:3. the financial-aid distribu¬ 
tion must be proportional. 

Charles Neinas. commissioner of the 
Big Eight, called the move “pragmatic.” 
and Missouri Athletic Director Dave 
Hart agrees. "We have 430 athletes 
involved in our program and 149 arc 
women.” he says. “We arc spending 
S708.000 on scholarships. Of that 
amount, the women get SI88.971. That 
leaves us about S6I.234 short. If HEW 
had gone for an equal per capita expen¬ 
diture none of us could have made it." 

Donna Lopiano. University of Texas 
women's athletic director, welcomed the 
latest ruling, though she doubts it w ill af¬ 
fect Texas because it is close to com¬ 
pliance now' with a S3.5 million annual 
budget for men's sports and a $900,000 
budget for women, including 46 full and 
30 partial scholarships. "Many schools 
that had been making progress w ith their 
women’s programs went into a stall w lien 
the [old] guidelines were issued a year 
ago.” she said. “I am pleased that some¬ 
thing final is out and that it is clear." 

However. Don Canham. who directs 
the athletic program at Michigan, was 
not pleased. "I can't understand why the 
academic community across the country 


is not upset," said Canham. whose men’s 
scholarship budget is $800,000 compared 
to $200,000 for women. “HEW has gone 
beyond what the law intended in its in¬ 
terpretation. It is telling us how to spend 
funds contributed by alumni for schol¬ 
arship programs." 

And while AlAW President Carole 
Mushier called the new policy workable 
enough "to permit each institution to de¬ 
sign and implement its own nondiscrini- 
inatory athletic program." Walter Byers, 
executive director of the NCAA. said. 
"It is not only extremely complicated, 
but it will result in fewer athletic op¬ 
portunities for both men and women 
students." 

When she released the report. Sec¬ 
retary Harris said. "We would expect 
that as schools amend their programs, 
they would do so with sensitivity and 
with recognition that such changes 
should result in enhancing, not min¬ 
imizing. the role of women ... in sports 
programs." 

Amen. The idea of proportional 
spending seems a fair way to deal with 
the sexual inequity of sports programs 
and a rational way to nurture the much- 
needed growth that eventually will offer 
the most opportunities to the greatest 
number of athletes. 

WHO'S NO. i? 

It seems that as long as the national 
championship of college football is set¬ 
tled in the polls instead of on the play¬ 
ing field, there will be controversy. Such 
was the case last season when the two 
wire-service polls. AP (writers) and UPI 
(coaches), produced different winners, 
the AP voters selecting Alabama, the UPI 
balloters choosing Southern Cal. 

In last week’s final regular-season vot¬ 
ing. UPI had undefeated Alabama on 
top. just as it had most of the year, but 
the Crimson Tide dropped to second in 
the AP poll, with Ohio State, also 
unbeaten, becoming No. I. The Tide 
had nearly twice as many first-place 
votes as the Buckeyes, but eight writers 


failed to select Alabama among the top 
three, thus accounting for the demotion. 

Putting aside the various factors that 
influenced the voters in both polls, the 
overall result is perfectly justified—al¬ 
though fans of Florida and BYU. also un¬ 
beaten and untied, might disagree. Un¬ 
like last season, when USC had played 
and beaten its rival for No. I. Alabama, 
the Crimson Tide and Buckeyes have not 
met. nor have they played a common op¬ 
ponent. There isn't much to choose from 
between the two. Ohio State has scored 
more points, but Alabama has yielded 
fewer. Alabama's schedule was weak, but 
Ohio State's was no monster. USC. also 
unbeaten but w ith a tie. may well do away 
with the Buckeyes in the Rose Bowl but 
until the bowls are played, both Alabama 
and Ohio State should be content with 
half a loaf. 


GOING ONCE ... GOING TWICE ... 

How can the exorbitant prices being bid 
for this year’s baseball free agents be 



explained? Nolan Ryan, the plum of 
the draft, though barely more than a .500 
pitcher during his 12-season career, 
signed a four-year contract with the 
Houston Astros reportedly for a stagger¬ 
ing $4.5 million. But Ryan may not he 
the best example of how prices have 
soared. Take John Curtis. 31. a medi¬ 
ocre lefthander who was 10-9 and 
had a 4.17 ERA last season for San 
Francisco and who is 67-72 during his 
10-year career. He recently closed a deal 
with San Diego for a reported $1.7 mil¬ 
lion over five years. In fact, of the 15 
free agents—11 of w hom can be safely 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


described as run-of-the-mill players— 
who had signed with new clubs last 
week. 11 came away with million-dollar 
agreements. 

Milwaukee General Manager Harry 
Dalton calls it the auction syndrome. 
“You go to the auction and see an old 
moose head that you never thought about 
until you got there.” Dalton explained 
to Thomas Boswell of The Washington 
Post. “The auctioneer says. ‘Available to¬ 
day only and never again. Here’s your 
once-in-a-lifetime chance.' 

"So you get auction fever. Then, when 
you get the damn moose home and put 
it on your mantelpiece, it looks hideous 
and contradicts the style of everything 
around it and you want to throw up. 

"I don’t want to denigrate the players 
in this year's draft, but I think a lot of 
teams have bought a lot of ugly moose 
heads.” 

SON OF PING-PONG DIPLOMACY 

It may come as a surprise to some people 
that the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation has a professional table-tennis 
team that competes internationally. 
But. indeed, the PLO squad was sched¬ 
uled to challenge the defending world 
champion Royal Haiti team for the title 
this week. Now there are a couple of 
worthy opponents! 

According to Windsor Olson, presi¬ 
dent of the International Table Tennis 
League, the match had been set for Dec. 
17 at the Seattle Center Play House, and 
a sellout crowd of 800 had been expect¬ 
ed. Although no one in the U.S. knows 
much about the PLO team, it had been 
selected—there are no elimination 
rounds in professional table tennis—by 
the league’s international referee. Seattle 
businessman Lee Phelps, in the hope of 
fostering a diplomatic breakthrough, as 
the early matches with the People's Re¬ 
public of China had done. 

Olson, who’s also the manager of the 
Seattle Sockeye professional table-tennis 
team, had been corresponding with aides 
to PLO leader Yasser Arafat for the past 
few months, but except for one name. B. 
Nassar, Olson had received no informa¬ 
tion about team members. His final con¬ 
tact with the PLO was on Nov. 12. 

That was eight days after Iranian stu¬ 
dents seized the U.S. Embassy in Tehe¬ 
ran and took 62 Americans hostage. At 
that time. Arafat stepped forward with 
an offer to negotiate with the Iranian gov¬ 
ernment on behalf of the U.S. Someone 


in the Middle East apparently thought 
better of having a PLO table-tennis team 
in the U.S. while the situation in Iran 
was so volatile, and contacts with Seattle 
were abruptly cut off. Olson reluctantly 
canceled the match and told the Haitians, 
who beat the U.S. in 1977 and Thailand 
in 1978, that they could keep their title 
without defending it. But he and Phelps 
were disappointed. "It would have been 
interesting to see the PLO’s style of play.” 
Phelps said. 

FOR PETE'S SAKE 

It took very nearly five games during 
which Pete Maravich sat at the end of 
the bench for the worst team in the NBA 
before any but the most loyal followers 
of the Jazz to realize that the Pistol’s ca¬ 
reer in Utah—and perhaps in pro bas¬ 
ketball—is for all practical purposes shot. 
For five seasons he had been the fran¬ 
chise for the Jazz. As recently as 1976- 
77 he led the league in scoring. But when 
the team was moved to Salt Lake City 
last summer. Maravich discovered that 
his Bourbon Street act wouldn't play on 
the shores of the Great Salt Lake. 

Pistol Pete. 31, missed the Jazz’ Nov. 
30 game at Golden Slate because of ill¬ 
ness. and when Utah won 112-104 that 
night to end a 14-game losing streak, it 
confirmed what Jazz Coach Tom Nis- 
salke had suspected for some lime: that 
Maravich’s 17 points a game weren't 
worth the disruption the Pistol created 
by dominating the ball. When Utah beat 
Seattle at home the next evening. Mar¬ 
avich was healthy again but still on the 
bench. That was where he remained for 
six straight games through the end of last 
week, a period in which the Jazz raised 
eyebrows around the NBA by winning 
four games. 

Utah General Manager Frank Layden. 
whose shrewd deals have made the Jazz 
respectable in quick order, admits Utah 
wants to trade Maravich. “I’m going to 
get rid of the losers,” Layden says. 
“There’s no future for Pete here, and it’s 
better to move the guy this year before 
he’s established an identity in Utah. 
There are several owners who would love 
to have a gate attraction like Pete, but 
the coaches are afraid of him. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he just packed it in if he 
can’t get on with a contending team in 
the next few weeks.” 

Utah is evidently willing to pay Mar- 
avich's $500,000-a-year contract for the 
next two-and-a-half seasons to any team 


that would lake him. but as one Jazz of¬ 
ficial noted glumly. "We would take any 
player in the league for Pete, but nobody 
else wants him.” 

Maravich has been largely silent 
throughout his ordeal, but he did tell 
Dave Blackwell of the Deseret News. 
“It’s like being in an airplane, you don’t 
have any control. Maybe I’ve overstayed 
my welcome. 1 doubt whether I'll finish 
the season here, yet I really don’t be¬ 
lieve another team would pick me up. 
My salary is just too large, so I guess 
you could say l am a victim of my own 
circumstances." 

WHIP INFLATION NOW 

It isn’t everyone who can be sent down 
to the minors and get a pay raise at the 
same time, but that is exactly what Goal¬ 
ie Markus Mattsson got when the NHL 
Winnipeg Jets sent him to their Central 
Hockey League team, the Tulsa Oilers, 
in October. For the last two years, when 
the Jets were part of the now-defunct 
WHA, Mattsson had played in Canada 
for an annual salary of $80,000. Now in 
Oklahoma, he is drawing the same pay. 
except it’s in U.S. greenbacks, which are 
worth about 15% more than Canadian 
dollars. That converts to about $12,000 
a year more than Mattsson earned in 
Winnipeg. 

Major league baseball, with teams in 
Montreal and Toronto, has avoided deal¬ 
ing with the currency inequity by hav¬ 
ing all players paid in U.S. money. The 
NHL offers no such option. Canadian 
franchises pay their players in Canadian 
money, U.S. franchises pay their players 
in U.S. money. 

Of course, double-digit inflation in the 
U.S. may eventually catch up to Matts¬ 
son, but in the meantime, any damage 
to his ego because of the demotion has 
been soothed. “I enjoy making more 
money," he says. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tony (Mac the Sack) McGee. New 
England Patriot defensive end, describ¬ 
ing how he felt after a sackless game 
against the Miami Dolphins: "Angry. 
Disappointed. Mad. Sad. Disgusted, 
busted and can’t be trusted." 

• Isaac Stern, violinist, apologizing to the 
audience for his late arrival at a Sunday 
concert in Chicago Orchestra Hall: “I 
was competing with all those Bears fans 
for a taxi. Had my name been Walter 
Payton. I’d have had no trouble.” end 
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/r7 //7e World Gymnastics Championships at Fort 
Worth, the Soviet Union’s Nelli Kim and young 
Aleksandr Ditiatin won, but still the U.S. shone 





QYMNASTICS continued 


In the men's events, aging Japanese 
stars gave way to youthful Soviets, and 
Kurt Thomas won the day for the U.S. 

by KENT HANNON 


F or four grueling days the world’s two 
best male gymnasts—a Soviet and an 
American—had tried to outdo each oth¬ 
er on the floor and in the air inside Fort 
Worth’s Tarrant County Convention 
Center. The American had cut through 
the air like a knife, seemingly capable of 
carrying out any flight of fancy, no matter 
how outrageously dangerous. The Soviet, 
on the other hand, had appeared reluc¬ 
tant to flirt with disaster, but that had 
been largely an illusion. So great is his 
strength that he all but bent the appara¬ 
tus to his will and made his genuinely dif¬ 
ficult routines look almost too easy. Now 
that one of them had been declared the 
all-around champion at last week’s World 
Gymnastics Championships, they were 


Romanian women won that country's 
first world team title and the Chinese 
were spectacular, but the U.S. flubbed 

by BOB OTTUM 


D on't be fooled by the little darlings. 

It's hard not to be. when they come 
parading in on tippy-toe—194 girls from 
32 countries—not a pinch of cellulite and 
huggy as all get out. But if they get a 
chance these kids will jump right up and 
shoot the lights out on you. 

After all. look at what happened at 
the Fort Worth world championships. 
When the lights went back on. the mighty 
Soviets were wondering who shot John; 
the Romanians were victorious even 
without the services of the Incredible 
Shrinking Nadia; and the U.S. women 
... where were the U.S. women? Ah. yes, 
out shopping for a wider balance beam. 
But let's go back to the beginning, so 
that you'll fully appreciate all the terrible 
things that happened. 

There were the implacable Soviets, un¬ 
defeated in the Olympics since 1956 and 
winners of all but one world title since 
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seated next to each other, telling tales. 

Kurt Thomas, the American silver 
medalist, spoke first. “I was sixth in the 
all around at the World Championships 
in France a year ago, and my goal for 
this meet was to move up to third," he 
said. “Because I started the night in 
second place, I wanted to at least stay 
where I was. I didn’t care that much 
about moving up.” 

Aleksandr Diliatin. the Russian gold 
medalist, speaks reasonably good Eng¬ 
lish. and he probably understood Thom¬ 
as' remarks without the aid of his inter¬ 
preter. If Thomas wanted to pretend that 
he wasn’t disappointed by defeat, Ditia- 
tin certainly wasn't going to admit to a 
tactic that had been crucial in helping 
him attain victory. Questioned once, and 
then again, as to whether he had pur¬ 
posely left a difficult maneuver out of his 
high-bar routine, Ditiatin replied, “As I 
have said, I did my routines exactly as I 
planned. I left out nothing.’’ 

Of course, Ditiatin had left out his 
flyaway-half somersault to minimize 
the chances of a costly fall, which would 
have opened the door for Thomas. But 


1954. The Romanians looked to be a lead- 
pipe cinch for second in the team event, 
with the peerless Nadia Comaneci up 
front. So what if the Soviets’ world 
champ, Elena Mukhina, had pulled up 
lame even before the festivities? The vet¬ 
eran Nelli Kim. 22. was good for a gold 
and was backed by Natalia Shaposnikova 
and Maria Filatova. 

But there were two new factors to 
spook the competitors. While nobody 
was really looking, the U.S. women had 
been sidling up through the pack, emerg¬ 
ing this year with a strong and stylish 
team that was our best ever. The Amer¬ 
ican women had come from dead no¬ 
where to sneak two of their number into 
the world’s top 10 all-around contenders, 
and another, Marcia Frederick, had be¬ 
come world champion on the uneven 
bars in Strasbourg last year. 

The other factor was the Red Chinese, 
with bright red poufs in their hair and 
impish smiles. China withdrew from 
world competition in 1962 but assuredly 
did not abandon gymnastics; most re¬ 
cently. at the 1978 Asian Games in Bang¬ 
kok, their women took the team title and 
were one, two, three in the all around. 

When the Fort Worth battle com¬ 
menced the first shock was Nadia, dark¬ 


sneer as he might at Ditiatin’s denials, 
Thomas had reason to draw some com¬ 
fort from his rival's conservative strat¬ 
egy. “It means he decided not to go at 
me taleni-against-talent." said Thomas 
later. “Being the top man on a team like 
Russia’s gives him incredible clout with 
the judges. He knew he could count on a 
9.9 on high bar even without his flyaway 
half. Whereas, if he tries it. misses and 
falls off the apparatus, I win. How bad 
did he beat me, .275 of a point after 18 
events? I’d say that means if Ditiatin is 
No. I right now. I must be l A.” 

If it hadn’t been for Thomas’ brilliant 
performance in the all around—he av¬ 
eraged 9.825 per event through two 
nights of qualifying and one night of 
finals—the Soviet Union would have had 
a 1-2-3 sweep with Ditiatin. eventual 
bronze medalist Aleksandr Tkachev and 
fourth-place finisher Vladimir Markelov. 
To appreciate the magnitude of Thom¬ 
as' achievement requires an understand¬ 
ing of how difficult it is to get good marks 
in a subjectively judged sport like gym¬ 
nastics when your country has no proud 
moments in its past on which to build a 


ly glinty-eyed as ever but strangely gaunt, 
all hipbones and shoulderblades. Her ap¬ 
pearance startled her fellow competitors, 
but in the compulsories she began pick¬ 
ing them off. one by one. Calmly she 
banged out a 9.95 on the uneven bars 
and a 9.9 on the beam, winding up with 
39.5 points out of a possible 40 and the 
lead in the individual standings. That was 


Nadia, on the sideline, nursing an infected hand. 





reputation. Until Thomas finished first in 
the floor exercise at the 1978 champi¬ 
onships. the U.S. hadn’t won a gold 
medal in significant international com¬ 
petition in 42 years. Judges make a lot 
of noise about adhering to the Code de 
Pointage , but many come to meets with 
preconceived notions as to who the 
leading performers are and who there¬ 
fore deserve top marks. 

Ditiatin. who has been called “the 
Soviet pinup boy,” was expected to take 
over the top spot in the world at some 
point. He has won the last two World 
Cups, and he finished third in the all 
around in Strasbourg last year at the age 
of 21. At Fort Worth there was no ques¬ 
tion that he was the hot gymnast in the 
eyes of the judges—and just about every¬ 
one else. Ditiatin did nothing to cool off 
his reputation, but by winning six medals 
Thomas did plenty to heat his up. 

As the rivals—and the judges—pre¬ 
pare for the Moscow Olympics, there is 
a real question as to who’s the hotter. Be¬ 
sides winning the silver in the all around, 
Thomas also led the U.S. to a third-place 
finish in the team competi- continued 



Thomas on the high bar He got two gold and two silver medals (one ot each shared) and a bronze. 


without breaking out her tough stuff— 
the compulsories are merely an archaic 
exercise designed to show that the wom¬ 
en know how to get their uniforms on 
right-side out. 

Then Nadia yanked on her warmups, 
and not staying to watch the competi¬ 
tion—she didn’t even peek at her score— 
went back to Romania’s tightly guarded 
lOth-floor hideout in Fort Worth's Black- 
stone Hotel, a relic that Coach Bela Ka- 
rolyi, hunting around for something kind 
to say, described as. “Awful. Terrible. 
Mediocre. But what the hell.” 

Comaneci missed quite a show. On 
the uneven bars China's Yanhong Ma 
showed everybody what hip-shoots, 
handstands and belly-beats are all about. 
The Chinese women handle the bars like 
the men. using hip instead of shoulder le¬ 
verage. and every time they take off from 
one of the bars, the thing twangs like 
some great musical instrument. And they 
overlay their daring with pure joy: they’re 
getting it on, and the mood flows out to 
all sides. Ma turned up a 9.95 and took 
an extra bow to a standing, shouting ova¬ 
tion. She had matched the redoubtable 
Nadia at her own game and had made 
it look like a whole lot more fun. She 
had also bagged the highest score the 


Chinese women were to get at the meet. 

Then came the Soviets—stone-face 
time again—and the compulsories end¬ 
ed with predictable team standings: the 
U.S.S.R. first, with 194.925, Romania 
next with 194.250. the U.S. women 
fourth, just 1.3 behind East Germany’s 
193.875. 

Now for the casualty report. First, an 
infection in Nadia's left hand acted up. 
and off she went to the hospital. Other 
gymnasts allowed as how it wasn’t her 
hand at all. it was really anorexia ner¬ 
vosa. the disease whose victims starve 
themselves half—and sometimes all the 
way—to death. But then word came that 
Nadia had sat up in bed and hollered 
for chocolate milk, ice cream and candy, 
plus two steaks washed down with plen¬ 
ty of Pepsi. 

Next, the U.S. team lost 17-year-old 
Leslie Russo with a stress fracture, and. 
with Tracee Talavera called on account 
of age—at 13 she is too young—the team 
was down to five. A bit dicey. In world 
competition teams enter six contestants 
but count only the best five scores, so 
the U.S. had no margin for error. Still, 
the judges were predisposed to look kind¬ 
ly on the U.S. women’s efforts, as they 
had the men’s. 


Then the real turmoil began. Nadia 
showed up, hand fatly bandaged, but 
didn’t try the uneven bars. That figured. 
Next the best the U.S. women managed 
to produce in the floor exercises was a 
47.100. which didn't figure, and East 
Germany bounded to a 48.200 on the 
beam. So where it should have gained, 
the U.S. fell back another 1.1. 

Came the next rotation—the U.S. to 
the vault, Romania to the beam and the 
Chinese to Shaft City. The judges on duty 
in Fort Worth ought to be flat ashamed. 
At every station on the circuit, to thun¬ 
derous applause, the Chinese smoked ev¬ 
erybody off. Sihua Zheng did everything 
but play The Yellow Rose of Texas on 
the uneven bars and came down with 
only a 9.55 as the angry stamping and 
howling increased. Yajun Liu was sen¬ 
sational on the beam and floor and got a 
9.8 and 9.7. The spectators continued to 
demonstrate that, while they may not 
know all the subtleties of judging, they 
sure know a bag job when they see one. 

Meanwhile, as the U.S. women did 
wonders on the vault, gaining slightly on 
East Germany with a 49,150. the really 
good stuff was going on at the balance 
beam. Nadia sat expressionless with her 
bad hand cradled in her lap, and it was 
continued on page 29 
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MEN'S QYMNASTICS continued 
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lion, another first for the Americans, 
whose fourth last year in France was their 
previous best. Thomas scored four 9.9s 
in a row to win four more medals in the 
individual finals. He won a gold in the 
horizontal bar. shared the gold in the 
floor exercise with East Germany’s Ro¬ 
land Bruckner, picked up a silver in pom¬ 
mel horse and shared a silver in parallel 
bars with Tkachev, plus a bronze for the 
U.S. Team’s thud-place finish. 

There were other elements that made 
this one of the most memorable meets in 
international gymnastics history. The 
U.S.S.R.’s victory over Japan in the 
men’s team competition ended a 19-year 
reign during which the Japanese had won 
five consecutive Olympic titles and five 
World Championships. Ditiatin defeated 
fading teammate Nikolai Andrianov, 27, 
who had been king of the sport since the 
1972 Olympics but failed to qualify for 
the all around in Fort Worth. Last week 
also marked the reappearance of the 
People's Republic of China. 

The locale may have served to mit¬ 
igate the disdain with which U.S. gym¬ 
nasts had long been regarded by inter¬ 
national judges and as a result the 
Americans found themselves getting the 
scores they had always dreamed of. 

While the U.S. and East Germany 
would battle to the wire for the team 


China's Li Yuejui was a veritable five-foot firecracker. 


bronze, the question of whether the 
Soviets could defeat the Japanese was 
settled almost immediately. After the 
opening-day compulsory exercises, the 
U.S.S.R. left the floor with a lead of 
293.0 to 290.6 over Japan, a commanding 
margin, considering the U.S.S.R.’s pe¬ 
rennial superiority in the optional ex¬ 
ercises to follow. With a score of 
289.850, the U.S. was third coming out 
of the compulsories. 

As expected the Soviets ran away with 
the optionals, their drive to victory paced 
by a 9.95 routine from Ditiatin on the 
high bar that included his flyaway half. 
Japan also had second place locked up 
early, so the crowd turned its attention 
to the Chinese and the Americans. 

The Chinese were well aware that their 
status outside the orbits of the dominant 
gymnastic nations would garner them 
few breaks from the judges. But Chinese 
officials agreed with the premeet assess¬ 
ment of Thomas, who said in effect. 
“They came to Texas with one purpose in 
mind. When people leave the arena they 
want them to be saying. ‘Sure, the Rus¬ 
sians won and the Americans are coming 
on. But did you see these Chinese!' ” 

The crowd's favorite was Li Yuejui. a 
daring acrobat not five feet tall, with tre¬ 
mendously muscular thighs and a squatty 
little body. Li did a perfect triple somer¬ 
sault off the high bar during team 
optionals, and the crowd roared. 
The judges said 9.8, and the 
crowd booed. Li bounced back 
onto the floor for a final bow and 
turned the boos back into cheers. 

Despite the aura of mystery 
that surrounded the reemergence 
of the Chinese, the biggest sur¬ 
prise of the week was never¬ 
theless the performance of 
the Americans—in addition to 
Thomas’ heroics, Bart Conner 
finished in fifth place and Jim 
Hartung tied for ninth. Conner 
also won a gold medal in the par¬ 
allel bars and a bronze for the 
vault in Sunday’s individual 
events. As for the rest of the 
team, Thomas told a newspaper¬ 
man that Nebraska's Larry Ge¬ 
rard was "either terrible or just 
great.’’ that he wondered wheth¬ 
er Minnesota’s Tim LeFleur was 
"capable of scoring more than 9.6 
in an event like this." and that 
UCLA’s Peter Vidmar was a 
mere freshman and might be in 


over his head. None of the three relished 
Thomas’ biting references to them in 
print, but all three responded to his barks 
with the best performances of their lives. 

And even they might agree that Thom¬ 
as is entitled to his opinions, because he 
is men's gymnastics right now in the U.S. 
A writer for The New York Times re¬ 
cently stated that Thomas is both the 
“Baryshnikov and Balanchine of men’s 
gymnastics." What she forgot to add is 
that he is also its Bert Parks, its Billy Gra¬ 
ham and its Bob Barker. Since August, 
when he and his wife moved to Arizona, 
Thomas has traveled to the Bahamas, 
New York City, Dayton, Fort Collins, 
Colo.. Portland. Seattle, Edmonton. Van¬ 
couver, Honolulu, Las Vegas and finally 
Fort Worth to compete in and promote 
gymnastics. And no matter how many 
interviews he gives or photo sessions he 
endures, he doesn’t seem to lose his 
competitive edge. 

In the all-around finals, for example, 
he cut Ditiatin's margin to a scant .125 
at one point before running into four 
Eastern bloc judges—one each from 
Hungary, East Germany, Poland and the 
Soviet Union—for his performance on 
the rings. The first score they gave him. 
9.75, was later raised to 9.8, thanks to a 
formal protest lodged by U.S. men’s 
Coach Roger Counsil. But with Ditiatin 
destined to get two 9.9s and a 9.85 in his 
remaining three events, there was no way 
for Thomas to catch him. 

"I still can’t help but be optimistic 
about the Olympics, even though they're 
in Moscow," said Thomas. "Now that I 
know I’m as good or better than any¬ 
thing the Russians have to offer, there’s 
no fear factor or doubt to deal with. I 
can concentrate completely on my rou¬ 
tines.” Thomas also recalled a conver¬ 
sation he had had with Japan's 31-year- 
old Eizo Kenmotsu earlier in the week, 
when he was trying to cheer him up af¬ 
ter Japan had come off the floor following 
the team competition: 

"Japan ichiban (No. II?" said 
Thomas. 

"No. 2.1 think." said Kenmotsu. 

“Then next year your turn." 

"Oh, very, very hard,” Kenmotsu 
said, putting his face in his hands. 
“Everyone will be yelling Russia, Rus¬ 
sia, Russia !" 

"I didn't say anything to Kenmotsu at 
the time," said Thomas. "But it started 
me thinking that. yeah, maybe this time 
it will be up to me.” end 
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clear Karolyi was gambling that he could 
kick the team home without her. But then 
down went Emilia Eberle. Romania's 
No. 2 heavy hitter, falling off the beam, 
scoring a weak 8.95—and sending Ka¬ 
rolyi to his bench. In the moments that 
followed, a gymnastic classic was born. 

All sucked up and in pain so obvious 
it was felt in the stands. Nadia pulled off 
a near-perfect version of her usual rou¬ 
tine. One-handed. She landed with a 
9.95. which would turn out to be the 
highest score of the night. More impor¬ 
tant, it would also turn out to provide 
the cushion of victory for what would 
be Romania's first world championship. 

After another rotation, to the uneven 
bars, the U.S. was effectively out of the 
contest, all the women clearly suffering 
from what downhill ski racers call the 
Steel Elbow. At that point there were 
only two possibilities for a U.S. bronze. 
One was that every last one of the East 
Germans would scratch on the uneven 
bars. The other was that every last one 
of the U.S. women would score a perfect 
10 on the beam. 

As Romania inched ahead of the 
U.S.S.R.. 291.450 to 291.275. Karolyi 
constantly checked his math experts 
stashed around the arena to see if he 
would need to call Nadia in again. But 
his other girls wowed the judges with a 


49.1 on the floor, all of them performing 
beautifully to corny tapes, and he didn't. 

Then, around the beam, it suddenly 
began raining U.S. gymnasts. Down went 
Frederick, not once but twice. When she 
came offstage, her stricken teammates 
turned away, as if she had something con¬ 
tagious. Plop. plop. Down came Kathy 
Johnson. And Leslie Pyfcr. And splash 
went U.S. prestige. 

When the debacle finally ended, Ro¬ 
mania had won the team gold with 
389.550 to the U.S.S.R.’s 388.925. The 
Bronze That Might Have Been went to 
East Germany. Next in line was China, 
followed by the Czechs—and. finally, the 
U.S., in sixth place, one notch behind 
where it had finished in Strasbourg. But 
the team did qualify for the Olympics. 
By then, said Coach Linda Metheny Mul- 
vihill. “We’ve got to be a lot tougher." 
You bctcha. 

In the all-around meet following the 
team event. Shapashnikova pulled out 
with a sore muscle and Johnson begged 
off. pleading flu. though she didn't take 
to her bed. Frederick was tapped to sub¬ 
stitute—and fell off the beam again. The 
title went to Kim, the silver to East 
Germany's Maxi Gnauck and the bronze 
to Molita Ruhn of Romania. America's 
Pyfer finished 12th, Suzy Kcllems 19th 
and Frederick 23rd. 


Meanwhile, back at the hospital, Co¬ 
maneci underwent surgery on her hand, 
but only after watching the Cowboys-Ea- 
gles game (“I didn't understand it”) and 
holding off the doctors long enough to 
see herself on a telecast of the gymnas¬ 
tics meet. Now that's tough. 

The meet closed with the individual 
go-round—at best, the slam-dunk con¬ 
test of gymnastics. Romania's Dumitria 
Turner won the vault; Verna Cerna of 
Czechoslovakia won the beam, gold in 
the floor exercises went to Eberle and. 
at last, a little something for China. Ma 
sneaked into first on the uneven bars, 
though sharing the gold with East Ger¬ 
many’s Gnauck. who matched her score, 
if not her moves. 

After which the gymnasts donned 
their souvenir cowboy hats and headed 
home. The judging had been. well, pret¬ 
ty lopsided. “We go according to the rules 
and get a 9.2." said Chinese Coach Chen 
Xiaozhang. “while everybody else gets a 
9.9. Still, we are very glad to reach what 
wc have reached. If it wasn't for our 
warm welcome and for our new Amer¬ 
ican friends, we wouldn't have attained 
such joy.” 

Way to go. Chen. Well put. Keep it 
up and you’ll be murder in Moscow. As 
it is now, you're headed in the right 
direction. On the beam, so to speak, end 



A quartet of Chinese competitors. Their smiles never faltered, their manners were impeccable and though they were superb, their scores were absurdly low 



Y es. Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 

But this one is tall as a chimney, 
skinny as tinsel and as agile as a rein¬ 
deer making a four-point landing on the 
roof of an A-frame. In his bag of good¬ 
ies are dunks and skyhooks, turnaround 
jumpers and behind-the-back dribbles, 
rejected shots and intercepted passes. 
Merry Christmas. Virginia. 

One minute and 39 seconds into a score¬ 
less game against Johns Hopkins two 
weeks ago. the Virginia Cavaliers' T 4". 
207-pound freshman center leaped to¬ 
ward the ceiling of University Hall, 
caught a high lob pass and slammed it 
through the basket. As the scoreboard 
flashed a bright red “2." the sellout crowd 
of 9.000 roared with delight. Ralph 
Sampson had arrived. 

Since that electrifying moment. Samp¬ 
son has emerged as the Cavaliers' leading 
scorer, rebounder, field goal shooter, shot 
blocker and ball stealer. He has led his 
team to four straight victories while in¬ 
spiring lavish praise from opposing 
coaches. Sampson is everything he was 
supposed to be. which is good, and not 
close to what he is going to be, which is 
even better. And. oh yes. because his 
mother is a seamstress he even knows 
how to make his own clothes. 

Sampson's college debut was one of 
the most eagerly awaited and closely 
watched coming-out parties in recent his¬ 
tory. As a high school player 56 miles 
away in Harrisonburg, he had led his 
team to two state AA championships, 
earned unanimous All-America honors, 
starred in post-season all-star games and 
made the Pan Am Games team. Through 
it all he had college coaches clamoring 
for his attention and drooling over 
his ability. 

In his first four appearances, Samp¬ 
son has been especially impressive on de¬ 
fense. where he has been as intimidating 
as an 88"-tall player with an 88" arm- 

Wher the T 4" Sampson rises from the floor, 
defenders find themselves guarding at shin level. 



/t 's too early to tell for sure, but 
Ralph Sampson, Virginia's giant 
freshman, could rule the game 

by LARRY KEITH 
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span can be. The starting centers who op¬ 
posed him were rendered almost useless. 
Together, they had only 12 points and 
nine rebounds. 

After boringly easy wins over Johns 
Hopkins, Georgia Tech and Randolph- 
Macon, Sampson and the Cavaliers sur¬ 
vived their first road test last week by 
beating Temple 58-52 in Philadelphia’s 
Palestra. Sampson had 12 points, 13 
rebounds and nine blocks: his counter¬ 
part. 6' 11" Ron Wister, had six points, 
two rebounds and one block. “When 
Sampson puts on 30 pounds he’ll be un¬ 
believable,” said Wister. 

Sampson established his authority and 
showed off his versatility in the opening 
half minute when he blocked Temple’s 
first shot and then raced downcourt to 
take a pass for a fast-break layup. A few 
minutes later he scored his second bas¬ 
ket with a high leap over the defense and 
a spectacular dunk. In the second half 
he thrilled the crowd again w'hen he 
pulled down a rebound and maneuvered 
out of danger with a spinaround dribble. 

Clearly, Sampson is not an elongated 
stumble bum. Every game has provided a 
vivid display of his potential greatness. 
Against Johns Hopkins he stole a pass, 
dribbled through traffic and passed for a 
layup. Against Georgia Tech he stopped 
a two-man fast-break by surrounding the 
ballhandler before he could shoot or pass. 
Against Randolph-Macon he canned 
jump shots from 12. 15 and 16 feet. And 
after every performance the visiting 
coach was all agog. 

“We were hoping he would hit his 
head on the way in to the arena and be 
out for the game,” said John Amen of 
Johns Hopkins. “He has a great shoot¬ 
ing touch.” Georgia Tech Coach Dwane 
Morrison compared him favorably with 
the young Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. “I had 
the privilege of coaching against Alcin- 
dor when he was a sophomore and to 
me they play similarly,” he said. “This 
youngster’s a better outside shooter and 
he plays better defense out on the ball.” 
Randolph-Macon’s Hal Nunnally came 
up with a more inventive comparison. 
“We knew we couldn’t challenge Samp¬ 
son,” he said. “The Dominican Repub¬ 
lic doesn’t challenge the United States 
to a war. That’s about how smart it would 
be to go inside on Sampson.” 

About the only thing hindering Samp¬ 
son thus far has been his teammates’ 


inability to penetrate opponents’ zones 
and give him the ball. For the first lime 
in their undistinguished history the Cav¬ 
aliers have been winning more on talent 
than on execution. 

The most talented Virginian, of course, 
is Sampson. “Some great players take 
away from those around him, but Ralph 
adds." says Guard Jeff Lamp, who led 
the ACC in scoring last year with a 22.9- 
point average. Lamp has struggled so 
far—40% shooting and a 10-point aver¬ 
age—but he isn’t worried. “He’s going 
to take a lot of defensive pressure off me. 
so I’ll have more open jump shots,”Lamp 
says. “He’ll probably score 15 to 20 points 
a game himself, but he’s going to help us 
the most with his rebounds, assists, shot 
blocking, outlet passes and intimidation.” 

Virginia Coach Terry Holland hoped 
for nothing less when he signed Sampson 
to a scholarship last spring. After Samp¬ 
son chose the Cavaliers over such estab¬ 
lished powers as Kentucky, North Car¬ 
olina and Virginia Tech, Holland said 
“Thank God he’s coming to Virginia” 
and began entertaining thoughts of a na¬ 
tional championship. “The first time I 
ever saw Ralph was at the opening game 
of his junior year in high school,” Hol¬ 
land says. “My assistant coach and I were 
punching each other all the way back 
home. We couldn’t believe he was only 
an hour away. He wasn’t awesome, but 
you could see his potential. He has a 
chance to be the best who ever played.” 

Holland is not the only person around 
Charlottesville who feels that way, of 
course. Even before Sampson announced 
that he would enroll, someone painted 
Ralph’s house in big black letters on the 
roof of University Hall. Since his arrival 
he has been the subject of T shirts and 
bumper stickers, and a local restaurant 
named an eight-ounce turkey and roast 
beef sandwich after him. As a result, 
Holland is fighting an uphill battle when 
he tries to temper the public’s soaring 
expectations. 

Before the season began, the coach 
made it a point to tell everyone who 
would listen that Sampson couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly be as good as they expected. “Peo¬ 
ple have seen high school highlight films 
of Ralph blocking every shot, getting ev¬ 
ery rebound and scoring every time he 
shoots," Holland says. “He can never live 
up to that.” Once, however, when the 
coach's downplaying was misunderstood 


and an October newspaper headline 
blared Holland says Ralph bad in ear¬ 
ly going. Holland wanted to sue. “I’m 
just trying to take the pressure off this 
year.” he says. "We’re a nice team and 
maybe we deserve to be in the Top 20.” 

Virginia is much more than just nice, 
and Holland knows this better than 
anyone. For one thing, Sampson is more 
accomplished than even Holland had 
hoped. The coach had originally intend¬ 
ed to take advantage of his size and “nail 
him to the lane,” but after watching 
Sampson in practice. Holland decided to 
allow him more mobility. "Ralph's a bet¬ 
ter all-around player than I thought he 
would be,” Holland says. “He is so good 
at playing a complete game that I’ve de¬ 
cided to let him come out to the high 
post sometimes and move around in the 
offense. I’m sure there will be occasions 
when I’ll say ‘What the hell is he doing 
out there.’ but he has more than just 
height. He’s quick and he can shoot and 
he can pass.” 

Sampson also sees himself as a player 
with several dimensions. “I know peo¬ 
ple expect me to be the dominant force 
and help Virginia win the ACC, but I 
just want to play my own game," he says. 
“I don’t worry about scoring. The most 
important thing I can do is get the re¬ 
bound and start the fast break.” Even 
more than that, however. Sampson en¬ 
joys those plays that allow him to show 
off his outside shooting and ball handling 
skills. “I really would like to be a 7' 4" 
guard," he says. 

Sampson isn’t comfortable talking 
about himself. He is about as likely to 
give a reporter a revealing answer to a 
question as he is to retaliate against an 
opponent’s pushing and shoving. Both 
require an expenditure of emotion and 
feeling he doesn’t care to offer. Although 
he is often compared to Abdul-Jabbar, 
their closest similarity at the moment is 
that they run upcourt in the same loping 
manner, with thumbs pointed up and 
hands cupped at the chest. It took Samp¬ 
son four games to score as many points, 
56, as Abdul-Jabbar did in his college 
debut against USC. 

But, as Holland pointed out last week. 
Sampson is “green and growing. I’m 
looking forward to the time he finally 
flowers." But until that happens, the 
Ralph Sampson who has already sprout¬ 
ed will be plenty good enough. emo 
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THE BOO BIRDS RETURN TO NEW YORK 

The Big Apple went bonkers last season when the Islanders amassed the NHL's best record, only to be ousted from the playoffs 
by the upstart Rangers. Now both teams are faring poorly and the rafters are ringing with Bronx cheers by E. M. SWIFT 



Saves tike this sprawling kick against Boston have been few and tar between tor Islander Goaltender Chico Resch, who also has been hurt by a porous defense. 


. “Let faith oust fact; Jet fancy oust mem¬ 
ory; I look deep down and do believe. ” 

Those words, originally spoken by the 
mate Starbuck during the ill-fated voyage 
of Herman Melville’s Pequod, may well 
have been on the lips of a man at the 
helm of another vessel that, until last 
week, appeared to be sinking—Bill Tor- 
rey of the New York Islanders. The 
faith—some say fancy—of the Islanders’ 
general manager is that his team has the 
talent and the heart to win the Stanley 
Cup. The fact is that, had the NHL play¬ 
offs started last Saturday, the Islanders 
would not even have qualified. They were 
No. 18 in the 21-team league. 

And the memory is a grim one: a semi¬ 


final loss to the underdog New York 
Rangers in last season’s playoffs. It 
was the second year in a row that Tor- 
rey’s young, ostensibly powerful Island¬ 
ers had been upset before the finals, and 
almost everyone—the players included— 
expected some personnel changes in the 
off season. But Torrey stood pat, with di¬ 
sastrous results so far. After 26 games 
the Islanders were 9-13-4. Last season 
they lost only 15 of their 80 games 
and had the best record in hockey. But 
now they already have been defeated by 
such weak sisters as Detroit, St. Louis. 
Colorado and Vancouver—which com¬ 
bined for an 0-14-4 record against the 
1978-79 Islanders—and. most humiliat¬ 
ing of all, by an expansion team, the 


Edmonton Oilers. Not once, but twice. 

“There’s no question that our awful 
start is a carry-over from last year’s play¬ 
off loss to the Rangers,” admits Islander 
Forward Bob Bourne. “Subconsciously, 
you feel. ‘Why beat our brains out be¬ 
fore the playoffs? It doesn’t get us any¬ 
where anyway.’ I hope we don’t kid our¬ 
selves into thinking we can turn it around 
any time we want.” 

Last week, playing without All-Star 
Defenseman Denis Potvin, who will miss 
the next seven weeks following surgery to 
repair a torn ligament in his right thumb, 
the Islanders finally began to turn things 
around. On Thursday night they ended a 
stretch in which they had lost eight of 11 
games—and silenced, at least temporar- 
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ily. their disgruntled home fans—by 
edging the Boston Bruins 4-3, and on 
Saturday night they put together their 
first 60-minute effort of the year and 
stunned the Maple Leafs 6-1 at Toronto. 
Then, on Sunday night, the islanders met 
New York’s other struggling team, the 
Rangers, at Madison Square Garden and 
lost a wild shootout 5-4. 

In a way, the Rangers' problems can be 
traced to that same semifinal series with 
the Islanders. Flushed with that success, 
the youthful Rangers seem to have let 
their Darlings-of-Broadway image go to 
their heads. They have been spending so 
much time stepping out in the New York 
night spots that they have been dancing a 
bit on the ice, forgetting that it was hard 
work in the less fashionable corners that 
brought the team success. As one Ranger 
official, says, “A little partying’s all right, 
but you’ve got to pick your spots. This 
pace is going to wear them out.” The 
Rangers played 5-9-1 hockey in Novem¬ 
ber, including a humiliating 10-5 loss to 
their floundering neighbors on Long Is¬ 
land. Said one unsympathetic Islander. 
“The Rangers weren’t really struggling 
like us. They just weren't putting out.” 

“Yes, we’re just starting to get our in¬ 
tensity now.” says Ranger Goalie John 
Davidson, the star of last spring’s play¬ 
offs, who is just now regaining his form 
after an August knee operation. "We lost 
some people in the draft that I’m not 
sure management wanted to lose, like 
Pierre Plante and Nick Fotiu. They were 
tough guys. There’re a lot of new faces 
around here, and it's going to take a while 
for them to blend in.” 

The prime reason for a number of the 
new faces is Barry (Bubba) Beck. 22, the 
6' 3", 215-pound defenseman whom the 
Rangers acquired from Colorado last 
month in exchange for four players, in¬ 
cluding three regulars, and a wad of cash. 
The strongest player in the league. Beck 
fills the “enforcer” void left by Fotiu’s de¬ 
parture. But in his first month as a Rang¬ 
er. Beck has fallen somewhat shy of ex¬ 
pectations; slowed by a pulled groin 
muscle, he hasn’t carried the puck well 
and too often has wandered too far from 
his defensive position. 
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Ranger fortunes soared when ex-collegian Sieve Baker came up from the minors to plug the net. 


Until two weeks ago, the blame for 
the Rangers’ shoddy play—and the boos 
of the Garden crowds—was directed 
at the goaltenders—Davidson, Wayne 
Thomas and Doug Soetart, who had com¬ 
bined for a sky-high 4.17 goals-against 
average. Somewhat desperate, the Rang¬ 
er management—and no one’s really sure 
whether it’s General Manager-Coach 
Fred Shero, Assistant GM Mickey Kea¬ 
ting, Assistant Coach Mike Nykoluk, PR 
Director John Halligan, Assistant to the 
President Rod Gilbert or Madison 
Square Garden President Sonny Werblin 
who runs this club—called up Steve Bak¬ 
er, 22, from the New Haven farm club 
two weeks ago. In his first five games the 
Boston-born-and-raised Baker lost only 


once and had a 2.40 goals-against aver¬ 
age. Not surprisingly. New York's fickle 
fans instantly took to Baker, whom John 
Ferguson. Shero’s predecessor as Ranger 
coach, discovered at Union College 
in 1977. 

When Baker was temporarily stunned 
by a shot last Wednesday during a 3-3 
tie against the Chicago Black Hawks, Da¬ 
vidson skated out to check on Baker’s 
health and was greeted by a chorus of 
boos from the Madison Square Garden 
crowd. As Davidson leaned over the fall¬ 
en Baker, the catcalls rang, “Don't touch 
him! Don’t even speak to him! What 
you’ve got might be catching." 

“They’ve been treating Baker like he’s 
the mayor of New York.” says worried 
continued 
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BOO BIRDS continued 


Ranger Captain Dave Maloney. '‘Jeez, let 
the kid come along slowly.” 

According to its critics. New York’s 
other team has also suffered from leaky 
goaltending, among other things. The Is¬ 
landers. perennially among the leaders in 
fewest goals allowed, have been giving 
up 3.75 a game—about one more than 
they did a year ago. “I’ve always played 
on teams with tight defense." says Chi¬ 
co Resch. who shares the Islander goal¬ 
tending load with Billy Smith. “I used to 
get maybe 22 shots a game, and two of 
them would be tough ones. Now it’s 32 
shots a game—and 12 of them are tough. 
I’m not used to this. I don't think my 
goals-against was this high in college. 
This year has been 10 times tougher in 
the quality of shots." 


Why? “I’ll give you three reasons," 
says one Islander. “Eddie Westfall. Bert 
Marshall, Gerry Hart. That’s fiber." 

The Islanders lost Hart to Quebec in 
the expansion draft, and Marshall and 
Westfall retired after last season. All 
three were defensive specialists, but their 
greatest contributions came in a less tan¬ 
gible way: leadership by example. On 
each shift they sacrificed personal goals 
for the good of the team. For two months 
of this season, precious few Islanders 
have shown a willingness to do that. Says 
Bourne. "One player told me before the 
season. The hell with it; I'm going for 
more goals.' Deep down, we don’t have 
the enthusiasm.” 

A quick look at the Islanders’ history 
is revealing. Founded in 1972, they were 


The Rangers admire Beck's jarring checks but await the arrival of the rest of his defensive game 



built around draft choices and defense. 
Significantly, their first true star was a de¬ 
fenseman—Potvin. In their third year, 
the Islanders used a disciplined, close¬ 
checking style to knock the haughty 
Rangers out of the 1975 playoffs, went 
on to eliminate Pittsburgh after trailing 
3-0 in games and finally lost to the even¬ 
tual Stanley Cup champions, the Phil¬ 
adelphia Flyers, in seven games in the 
semifinals. The next two years they were 
eliminated by the Cup-winning Montreal 
Canadiens, but the Islanders were tagged 
as the heirs apparent. However, in 1977, 
when the Mike Bossy-Bryan Trottier- 
Clark Gillies line was put together and 
became the highest-scoring unit in hock¬ 
ey, something changed. 

“The Islanders had always been a team 
whose success was in their defense," says 
Resch. "Then people started saying we 
couldn’t beat the Canadiens without 
more scoring, so we started to open up. 
We got away from what got us here.” 

What really haunts Torrey is that for 
two years running his highly paid, high- 
scoring Trio Grande has been completely 
throttled in the playoffs, adding fuel to 
the argument that a one-line team can 
be contained in a short series. 

Hoping to spread the scoring wealth 
among all three forward lines. Coach Al 
Arbour broke up the Trio Grande and 
in recent weeks has tried countless new¬ 
line formations. In the most recent ex¬ 
periment, he has put Swedish import An¬ 
ders Kallur on a line with Bossy and Trot- 
tier. whose play has been lackluster at 
times, and moved Gillies to left wing with 
Billy Harris and 19-year-old Right Wing 
Duane Sutter, New York's No. 1 draft 
choice last summer. Torrey had original¬ 
ly returned Sutter to the Lethbridge 
(Alta.) Broncos of the Western Canada 
Junior League for seasoning, but when 
the Islanders were floundering two weeks 
ago he wisely recalled him for another 
look. "The kid should never have been 
sent down in the first place,” snaps one Is¬ 
lander. Sutter has scored three goals in 
six games and. better still, added some 
life to Gillies' stale game. 

Before the season, the 6' 3", 220- 
pound Gillies. 24, resigned his captaincy, 
complaining that the pressure was such 
that he was getting severe headaches that 
were affecting his play. Torrey and Ar¬ 
bour conferred, then appointed Denis 
Potvin the new captain. This, in itself, 
may be partly responsible for the team’s 
horrendous start; the cosmopolitan Pot- 
continued 
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BOO BIRDS continued 


vin prefers a life-style that is far removed 
from the farm-boy image projected by 
most of his teammates; he has never, as 
one Islander says, been “one of the guys.” 
“Some of the old resentment’s come out 
again,” says an Islander. “After not 
giving the puck up to the other defense- 
men, Denis tried a couple of ‘Come on. 
guys, let’s work together' talks between 
periods. They didn’t go over too well.” 

Torrey, aware of the problem, keeps a 
stiff upper lip. “I don’t mind that,” he 
says. "A little controversy’s the best thing 
in the world for a team. The only thing I 
could possibly indict Denis on is that af¬ 
ter missing all of training camp with a 
shoulder injury, he came back and tried 
to do too much too soon.” 

Which is another way of saying he 
never passed the puck. The simple fact 
is this: although Potvin has scored 21 
points in just 13 games, the Islanders’ rec¬ 
ord is 2-9-2 when he has played and 
7-4-2 when he has been injured. 

Torrey does not consider the leader¬ 
ship void to be critical. He also is not 
yet willing to admit that his patiently con¬ 
structed team doesn’t have the makeup 
of a champion. Not publicly, anyway. At 
.3:30 p.m. last Friday, Torrey flatly re¬ 
jected this notion expressed by one Is¬ 
lander: “What we need most of all is a 
goon,” the player said. “If we had a guy 
like Dave Semenko of Edmonton around 
for protection, guys on our team like 
Wayne Merrick would be a lot more ef¬ 
fective.” However, two hours later, Tor¬ 
rey added some muscle and punch to the 
Islanders when he acquired tough De¬ 
fenseman Gordon Lane from Washing¬ 
ton. Lane has averaged 140 penalty min¬ 
utes a season and never hesitates to use 
whatever means are necessary to keep op¬ 
ponents away from his goaitender. 

“Everybody’s hollering that we should 
get rid of this, that or the other," Torrey 
says. “Listen. We’ve had two bad months. 
Last year we had six good months, then 
lost four games, and all of a sudden we’re 
bums. So what do I judge our assets by? 
The six months or the four games? 

“Hockey isn’t a game where you can 
say, ‘Hey. this is the way we’re going to 
play.’ You have to be able to make 
adjustments. Montreal is either good 
enough or smart enough to go with an¬ 
other style of play when things aren’t 
working, and that’s what we’ve lacked 
so far. A1 and I are going to have to as¬ 
sess who can and cannot make those 
mental adjustments. It’s not whether this 



Scoring champion Trottier (19) has impressive stats again but has not played with his usual tenacity 


team has the physical capabilities to be 
a championship team, but the mental ca¬ 
pabilities. Our players thought this sea¬ 
son was going to be a cakewalk: four 
schlocky expansion teams coming in, a 
schedule in which we played Philly, At¬ 


lanta and the Rangers four times instead 
of eight. They forgot that these other 
teams had something to prove." 

Now, spoiled by a great white whale 
called Success. New York’s Islanders 
and Rangers do, too. end 



Boston's Rick Smith easily fends off Gillies, who has displayed none of his vintage aggressiveness. 





The 30-foot Rush, a new half-tonner by Holland, sails off the coast of France under the watchful eye of her designer (far left). 



When yacht designer Ron Holland wields a pencil at his drawing board in an 
old Irish piggery, the marks he makes ofttimes become a champion boat 

by SELWYN PARKER 
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With painstaking care, Holland adds yet another line to his plans tor Jim Kilroy's new 81-toot Kialoa. 


I t is after midnight and Ron Holland is 
doing what he does best, designing rac¬ 
ing yachts. Using a flexible length of 
wood to steady his pencil, he draws and 
re-draws a series of smooth curves on a 
plain while sheet of paper. At one end 
the curves run together, at the other they 
separate. In no way do they resemble, or 
even suggest, the lines of a boat. But, to 
Holland, what is taking place on paper 
is the birth of a new design. It is an 81- 
foot yacht, the king of ocean racers—a 
boat of a size that has all but vanished 
from the seas. The future owner will be 
Jim Kilroy, a Los Angeles property de¬ 
veloper and inveterate blue-water sailor. 

The curves are the barest outline, not 
even a skeleton. But already Holland 
knows how the boat will behave in big 
seas, how well she will endure the brutal 
treatment that Kilroy and his crew will 
inflict on her, how neatly she will spin 
around in a tack. Holland makes an era¬ 
sure. Frowning with concentration, he 
starts again. He is taking no chances with 
Kilroy’s yacht. The commission is Hol¬ 
land’s biggest so far, and Kilroy is no dif¬ 
ferent from other big-yacht owners. He 
expects his money’s worth; that means a 
winner. The boat Kilroy sails at present, 
the 79-foot Kialoa, is already the fastest 
in the world. The new Kialoa is expect¬ 
ed to be even faster. 

Inside the office it is absolutely quiet. 
Just a few, steps outside the door flows 
the Owenboy River, its inky blackness 
contrasting with the yellow lights on the 
opposite shore half a mile away. Distin¬ 
guishable among the lights is the bright 
glow of the bar in the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club, which was founded in 1720 and 
claims to be the oldest yacht club in the 
world. Dancing at their moorings—but 
invisible in the darkness—are the scores 
of yachts in the Royal Cork’s marina. 
Many of them have come off Holland’s 
drawing board. 

At 2:30 a.m. Holland clears his desk 
and puts the drawings away in neatly an¬ 
notated files stacked in rows of shelves. 
The new Kialoa has a long way to go be¬ 
fore she will be ready for construction. 


but to Holland the yacht has already ac¬ 
quired a personality that makes her dif¬ 
ferent from anything he has done before. 
Leaving the converted stone piggery and 
cow shed that serve as his office, he walks 
the 20 yards to his home, an extensively 
renovated cottage where his American 
wife. Laurel, and their two young daugh¬ 
ters have been asleep for hours. 

At 8:30 a.m. Holland is back in the of¬ 
fice. Two secretaries are busy taking 
phone calls from Australia, Korea, 
France, Finland, America and every¬ 
where else boatyards are constructing 
Holland designs. Right-hand man Butch 
Dalrymple-Smith is briefing two rich 
Frenchmen who have leased their ski re¬ 
sort and have commissioned a 64-foot 
cruising ketch. Dalrymple-Smith, son of 
a retired rear admiral in the British Roy¬ 


al Navy, is a soulmate of Holland’s. He 
usually wears stained jeans in the office 
and often doesn’t shave. Today, howev¬ 
er, he has spruced up—he has on clean 
jeans and a traditional woolen sweater. 
A few yards away in the converted cow 
shed a team of assistant designers and 
draftsmen work on other commissions. 

The boss sits behind an antique desk 
in the "loft,” an extra story crammed into 
the beams of the piggery by some artful 
carpentry. The only way to reach the loft 
is via a neckbreakingly steep ladder. 
Through a window there is a view of the 
river and, directly across, the steeply 
banked stone houses of the village of 
Crosshaven. By craning his neck, a vis¬ 
itor can see Drake’s Pool at the head of 
the river, where the redoubtable Sir Fran¬ 
cis sheltered successfully from a pursu- 

continued 
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Kelly, 4, and Benna, 3, dance to the beat of Daddy's drums. 


A wooden rudder post undergoes a dose inspection by Holland and an assistant 



His impressive twin-engine Cessna 4028 whisks Holland off to distant ports, while his not-so-impressive Renault manages to get the designer to the plane. 
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OR A WING THE LINE continued 


ing Spanish patrol in the days when Good 
Queen Bess ruled Ireland. The sound of 
rock music thuds through the office. 

The setting of this rural idyll is Cur- 
rabinny. County Cork, unlikely head¬ 
quarters of one of the youngest and most 
successful design teams in contemporary 
ocean racing. Ron Holland. 32. is its 
equally unlikely chief. Holland failed the 
most elementary public exam for secon¬ 
dary schools in his native Auckland. New 
Zealand, repeatedly flunked math (con¬ 
sidered by many to be a requisite in yacht 
design) and has no formal qualifi¬ 
cations whatsoever in naval archi¬ 
tecture. He even elected not to com¬ 
plete a boatbuilding apprenticeship. 

Yet today everybody wants a Hol¬ 
land design. 

A sample of his clients: former 
British Prime Minister Ted Heath, 
the San Francisco blue-water wiz¬ 
ard Dave Allen, conductor Herbert 
von Karajan. Greek shipping mag¬ 
nate John Goulandris. Italian finan¬ 
cier Giorgio Carriero. Patrick Hil- 
lery. president of Ireland. All own 
Holland-designed boats. Many of 
them are energetic men whose idea 
of leisure is to push stripped-down 
yachts to the breaking point in the 
quest for bits of silverware. Most of 
them have a common quality: on wa¬ 
ter. as on land, they like to win. Hol¬ 
land is there to satisfy that aim. 

Holland, usually a phlegmatic 
man. at times betrays surprise at his 
sudden eminence. “It seems funny 
when a kid from Torbay ton Auck¬ 
land's north shorel can knock on Mr. 
Heath’s door and ask. 'Can I come in for 
a cup of tea and talk about your boat?' ” 
Heath responds in kind. Recently he sent 
Holland an autographed record jacket 
featuring himself conducting a brass 
band. 

From Currabinny. where the cows 
graze right down to the river's edge, the 
design team does a global business. “I'm 
like the village shopkeeper.” says Hol¬ 
land. “except that my customers are all 
over the world. It's outrageous trying to 
keep in contact with them all." 

Just five years ago. Holland had only 
a single commission, an Admiral's Cup¬ 
per for a wealthy Cork businessman, and 
nothing else in sight. "It took them a long 
time to get the message," he says. Now 
he has what naval architects dream 
about: a mixture of royalty income from 


his stock-boat designs and fixed-fee cash 
from the one-offs that give him a chance 
to experiment, to flex his muscles. Hol¬ 
land's accountant. Clayton Love, refuses 
to provide a profit figure, but he says the 
company's 1979 turnover will be "be¬ 
tween $400,000 and $500,000.” That fig¬ 
ure will double within a few years. Love 
forecasts. 

With the money has come pressure. 
A secretary, balancing coffee cups and a 
plateful of biscuits on a tray, mounts the 
ladder. "Ron. there’s a call for you." 


"O.K. I’d better take it." He picks 
up the phone. "Hi. how are things in 
Panama?" 

Moments later. Holland's younger 
brother. Phil, pokes his head above the 
ladder. "Excuse me. That American doc¬ 
tor is (lying in tomorrow morning. He's 
on the phone now." 

"Hell. I’m not going to be here." 

“It’s the only day he can make it." 

"Explain to him I’m committed. I'll 
be in Greece. I just can’t get out of it.” 
Ron dicks open a diary. "I'm going to be 
racing and talking to a few clients in Ath¬ 
ens on Friday," he says. "I’m back for 
Monday, then on the 15th. 16th and 17th 
I'm in England to talk to a customer in 
Exeter who’s going to do a mini-tonner. 
Then I'm going to the Genoa boat show 
to see some Italian customers. On the 
24th I’m in Sweden for a one-off proj¬ 


ect. and then I go to Finland for the sail¬ 
ing trials of the new Nautor37.” 

He slams the book shut. Satisfied, Phil 
withdraws his head. Moments later he 
can be heard apologizing to the doctor, 
who decides to come anyway. 

Holland uses a plane to get around in 
Europe, a $135,000. eight-seat Cessna 
402B. It is parked at Cork Airport, a 15- 
minute drive away. Like the casual Dai- 
rymple-Smith (who has been heard to ex¬ 
claim. "I don’t even know what they pay 
nie here!’’). Holland doesn't go in for ap¬ 
pearances. The family car is a drafty, 
boxy Renault. He almost apologizes 
for owning the plane, defending it 
on the grounds of time saving. “I 
had this round-the-world boat at a 
yard in La Rochelle.” he says. "Be¬ 
fore we bought the plane, the only 
way to get there was to fly to Dub¬ 
lin. change for London, where you 
could just catch a plane to Paris, and 
then get another one to La Rochelle. 
If you were lucky, you got there 
around 4:30 in the afternoon, abso¬ 
lutely whacked.” Holland's travel 
bills top $100,000 a year, and 
Telex and telephone charges average 
around $30,000. 

Holland's idea of a break from im¬ 
portunate clients is to pack his brief¬ 
case and oilskins and go sailing. (If 
he requires only a brief release, he 
belts a set of drums that he keeps in 
the house.) Sailing is also a way of 
testing his designs firsthand. 

On the morning of last Aug. 14 
he. along with the other crew mem¬ 
bers of Ireland's Gulden Apple of the 
Sun . was receiving a salutary warning of 
what every designer ultimately is up 
against: the power of wind and sea, The 
race was the Fastnet, the climax of the 
Admiral’s Cup series, the unofficial 
ocean-racing championship of the world. 
A rogue gale had swept almost without 
warning across the Fastnet course. Winds 
of 60 knots scythed through the fleet, 
kicking up huge, steep seas. While Hol¬ 
land was at the helm, an enormous wave 
had picked up the nine-ton Golden Ap¬ 
ple and swept her sideways, cracking her 
rudder. Inside an hour, the crippled rud¬ 
der had broken off and floated away. 
Made of a carbon fiber, the rudder was a 
Holland inspiration. Carbon fiber is ap¬ 
proximately four times stronger than 
fiber glass and much lighter. But when 
the rudder broke, the entire crew of 

continued 
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Golden Apple was in urgent danger. 
Elsewhere on the gale-torn Fastnet 
course, 15 crewmen had already died; 
some had been plucked straight off the 
deck by roaring waves; one was even 
swept from the cockpit, still clinging to 
the remnants of the steering post, by hun¬ 
dreds of tons of white water. 

Facing the prospect of the S200.000 
yacht being dashed to bits on the shore 
of the Scilly Islands 40 miles to the south. 
Golden Apple's crew elected to aban¬ 
don ship. While a Royal Navy helicop¬ 
ter stood by. they clambered into a flim¬ 
sy raft as the boat’s bucking stern 
threatened to empty them all into the sea. 
It was only the skill of the helicopter pi¬ 
lot that saved them. Hovering 40 feet 
above the unequal battle—tons of un¬ 
controllable yacht against a skin of rub¬ 
ber—he simply blew the life raft away 
from Golden Apple with his downdraft, 
and one by one the crew was winched 
to safety. 

“It was pretty exciting for a few min¬ 
utes.” says Holland in what, for him. 
amounts to hyperbole. If there is one 
word that sums up his approach to busi¬ 
ness and life, it is level-headedness. Tak¬ 
ing a cue from the boss, the office func¬ 
tions with the same relaxed discipline. 
Holland doesn’t shout, wave his arms 
about or scream at his staff. In fact, he 
says, he spoils them. The comparison 
with a crew of a racing yacht is ines¬ 
capable. Everybody in the office knows 
what to do—if not. work sheets pinned 
to the walls inform them—and they do 
it. Nobody fusses. 

From school days Holland seems to 
have applied the same kind of level-head¬ 
ed independence to all major decisions. 
At 16 he walked out of secondary 
school—“too academic,” he says—and 
told his mother later. Even then he 
seemed to know that his future lay in 
boats. Until a primary schoolteacher in¬ 
troduced him to Arthur Ransome’s Swal¬ 
lows and Amazons , a classic children's 
tale about a sailing holiday off England's 
Norfolk Broads. Holland had read noth¬ 
ing. Teachers had sent him to remedial 
reading classes. But after Swallows and 
Amazons he became a bookworm. He 
had been sailing since he was seven, when 
his father bought him a seven-foot 
dinghy, undaunted by the fact that in his 
first race he finished fourth and last. 

Holland got into the boating industry 
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as an apprentice, and quickly chucked 
that job because the boss would not give 
him lime off to go ocean racing. Next 
stop; America, aboard a cargo boat. He 
remembers vividly his first heady days 
in Los Angeles as the guest of a wealthy 
family. "I had hardly arrived and I was in¬ 
vited to this concert,” he says. “I dug 
out my best clothes, which consisted of 
a pair of strides [Kiwi parlance for trou¬ 
sers] and a broken-down blazer, and 
there I was listening to Chopin. Next day 
I ended up having dinner with some So¬ 
viet shipping agents.” For the kid from 
Torbay, it was an entree into an exciting 
new world. 

Although he now lives and works in 
Ireland. Holland has a special affinity 
with America. His wife Laurel is from 
Higgins Lake. Mich.; the family spends 
three months of the year in Florida, 
where brother-in-law Gary Carlin pro¬ 
duces Holland's one-offs at Kiwi Boats; 
and Holland frequently races in Amer¬ 
ican waters. He spent nearly three years 
working with American designers, first 
Gary Mull and finally the flamboyant 
Charlie Morgan. 

It was in 1973, after less than three 
years of intermittent design experience, 
that Holland changed course again. He 
left Morgan to campaign his own quarter- 
tonner, Eygthene , in the world champi¬ 
onships at Weymouth. England. It was a 
radical design—based. Holland admits 
now, on intuition, not "plain arithmetic.” 
Eygthene won. 

And just in time. With Laurel, whom 
he had married in 1971. he was living 
aboard the cramped quarter-tonner. A 
potential sale had just fallen through. He 
had no money in the bank. 

Perhaps winners make their own luck. 
After the quarter-ton championships, an 
Irish sailmakcr and a sailing businessman 
invited Holland to come to Ireland to de¬ 
sign a yacht for them, and sent the air 
fares to the Hollands. Neither Ron nor 
Laurel had ever been to Ireland. All Ron 
knew about the country was that Sir 
Thomas Lipton. Ireland’s “Gallant Los¬ 
er.” is enshrined there as the man who 
holds the record for unsuccessful chal¬ 
lenges for the America's Cup—five. 

Laurel grew up in a sailing family 
among the uncompromising enthusiasms 
of yachting people. She is a quiet, charm¬ 
ing woman, with intelligent eyes, perfect 
teeth and an olive skin. She and Ron met 

coniinued 
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OR A WING THE LINE continued 


aboard a racing yacht. Only a day later. 
Holland asked the ship’s cook to marry 
them. Laurel's reaction was a blend of 
outrage and fascination. “Mad. I thought 
it was absolutely mad.” she says. "I didn’t 
know anything about him. I thought he 
was an adventurer. He kept on talking 
about sailing around the Horn. Besides. 
I wanted to meet the other guys on the 
boat.” 

It wasn't a standard shipboard ro¬ 
mance. The only time they could hold 
hands was at 2 a.m. on a windswept deck, 
while wearing oilskins. At that, the cou¬ 
ple could enjoy only a few snatched min¬ 
utes together because they were on dif¬ 
ferent watches, and one or the other soon 
had to go below to try to get some sleep 
in a narrow bunk in an atmosphere dank 
with condensation from wet sails. 

In some ways their situation is not 
much different now, after eight years of 
marriage. Holland is abroad about three 
days every week, and when he’s at home 


the lights burn late in the piggery To en¬ 
tice Ron away from the business. Laurel 
recently bought an old cottage tucked 
among West Cork's lush hills and val¬ 
leys. So far. Ron has not succumbed. Op¬ 
timistically. Laurel continues to renovate 
the cottage. “A 50-year plan." says Ron 
dismissively. 

Squinting into a late-autumn sun re¬ 
flecting off the Owenboy River, Holland 
acknowledges his priorities. “In the first 
two years here, I spared no effort in tak¬ 
ing any opportunity that l came across,” 
he says. “Some people would say that it 
was an impossible effort in the context 
of my private life, and I still hardly have 
a private life. But if you’ve got the talent 
and you are prepared to work hard, that’s 
the only thing which gets you climbing 
up the ladder.” 

How many rungs are left? Already 
Holland designs have won the showcase 
world championships from the Quarter 
Ton Cup to the Two Ton Cup. Some he 


has won twice. He is contracted to one 
of the biggest and most respected boat¬ 
building yards in the world. Nautor of 
Finland. He is even secure enough to 
have rejected an approach from Britain 
to build an America's Cup yacht for the 
1980 challenge. With design fees of 
$3,000 to $30,000 a yacht, he has no 
financial worries. 

What continues to fascinate Holland 
is the pursuit of the elusive breakthrough, 
the vital edge, the extra fraction of a knot 
that produces victory. The quality that 
sets him apart from lesser designers is a 
willingness to experiment, to push back 
the frontiers. Thus he risks producing 
flops, but so far he has not had one. 

The lop ocean racer of 1977 was Imp , 
a Holland design that featured a “space- 
frame." a computer-designed internal 
framework that buttressed the hull at crit¬ 
ical points. The space-frame’s advantage 
is that it allows the boat to be built su¬ 
perlight. When Imp started winning ev- 
continued 
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erything. rival designers screamed foul. 
Hollands 1973 world quarter-ton win¬ 
ner. Eygthene. has flared-out sides ihat 
nobody had considered before. They al¬ 
low the crew to sit out farther, giving 
the boat more power. 

But sometimes experimenting has 
gone too far. In the devastating condi¬ 
tions of the Fastnet. no fewer than six 
Holland boats lost their carbon-fiber rud¬ 
ders. At the lime, one of them. Regard¬ 
less. having already performed the as¬ 
tonishing feat of winning two Admiral’s 
Cup races in one series, was set to join 
Imp on the honors board as top boat of 
the 1979 event. Although the carbon- 
fiber rudder had worked well on Imp. 
Holland's characteristically blunt verdict 
was. "We were dumb. We should have 
done more research." 

Much of Holland's success, and that 
of other designers, results from rule-fid¬ 
dling. juggling numbingly complex for¬ 
mulas so that a yacht earns a favorable 
rating under ihe rules of competition. 
The lower the rating, the better the hand¬ 
icap. But Holland also reveals a sense of 
adventure, a genuine eagerness to try 
things out, which formal training might 
have discouraged. 

"Designers aren’t expert in everything, 
in every facet of the yacht,” he says. 
“We have to communicate with people 
who are.” He cites his own interest in 
plastics development, in the construc¬ 
tion of Grand Prix cars and in pow¬ 
erboats. a branch of water sport most 
sailing people abhor. "This idea that 
a designer should consult non-sailing 
experts is new," Holland says. “We’re 
a very traditional industry.” Success, 
however, has partly tempered Holland's 
fascination with experiment. He admits 
now to designing "50% by flair, 50% 
by plain arithmetic. Before, it was more 
75/25.” 

Fear of a failure, of producing a dog. 
seems to be the design office’s only abid¬ 
ing anxiety. That. too. comes from the 
boss. "Ron takes even a partial failure 
very much to heart," Dalrymple-Smith 
confides. “Much more than me. for in¬ 
stance. I say. ‘Look, things will be all 
right.’ But he even goes off his food.” 

That is understandable. In the highly 
competitive world of racing design, 
where winning equals success and losing 
is failure, Ron Holland needs a hungry 
mind to keep that vital edge. end 
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Banker, shrink, mother, father, travel agent, lawyer—that’s your typical NBA 
trainer, whose many duties also include taping ankles by JOHN PAPANEK 


B ob (Chopper) Travaglini used to cook 
spaghetti with his parents in a south 
New Jersey restaurant. One day. after 
what seemed to be his millionth order of 
spaghetti, he started a semipro football 
team, and for the last 23 of his 47 years 
he has been treating bruises, taping an¬ 
kles and soothing egos. For the past six 
years he has been doing this, and many 
other things, for the NBA Denver Nug¬ 
gets. Before that he worked for the Vir¬ 
ginia Squires and Washington Caps of 
the ABA and knocked around in some 
minor league football bushes that the late 
Euell Gibbons could not have identified. 

So this particular time, see—Travagli¬ 
ni is telling the story over cocktails late 
one night after a Nuggets game—one of 
Chopper’s guys was doubled up on the 
ground, and he ran out with his bag. Only 
it wasn’t the basketball season; Chopper 
was filling in as trainer for the Denver 
Stars of something called Major League 
Rodeo. 

"Being from South Jersey. I'm un¬ 
familiar with bulls and horses and 
things," says Chopper. “So I’m out there 
running across the dirt, and l hear some¬ 
body holler, ‘Chopper, look out!’ And 1 
turn around.’ and not five feet away is a 
2,000-pound piece of meat that wants to 
do nothing but kill me. So I throw the 
bag down and take off—thank goodness 
I had sneaks on—and climbed over the 
rail. So I learned a lesson. From then on 
I always look around before I run out. I 
don’t care if it is basketball. There are 
big, angry guys running loose out there 
sometimes, too.” 

The most hazardous duty for a pro bas¬ 
ketball trainer, of course, usually comes 
after hours on the road when he is chas¬ 
ing down a fun-loving player who has for¬ 
gotten the location of his hotel. That is a 
big part of the job. As is consoling lonely 
rookies and endangered coaches, bribing 


airline agents and bus drivers, making 
nonexistent hotel rooms appear, washing 
uniforms, leaving wake-up calls and find¬ 
ing ways to get to games through weath¬ 
er that stops the U.S. mail. The trainer 
also does the things trainers are expect¬ 
ed to do according to their job descrip¬ 
tions. like treat minor injuries, supervise 
rehabilitation programs for players who 
have suffered major ones, tape ankles and 
administer smelling salts. But. says Gold¬ 
en State’s Dick D’Oliva. “That is only 
25% of our job.” 


All but the two wealthiest NBA 
teams—New York and Los Angeles—re¬ 
quire their trainers to act as traveling sec¬ 
retaries and equipment men on the road 
as well. “I’m a travel agent, laundress, 
mother, father, brother, shrink, banker 
and lawyer.” says D’Oliva. who also has 
had to bail out more than one Warrior 
from jail. The trainer is generally one oth¬ 
er thing, too—a court jester. 

“You have to be a funny guy in this 
job." says Al Domenico, 51, now in his 
17th year with the Philadelphia 76crs. 

continued 



The Nuggets Travag/ini thought he d seen everything until he worked the rodeo 
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NBA TRAINERS continued 


“If you don't keep everyone up, get their 
minds off the bad games and the travel, 
throw things at them when they’re get¬ 
ting on the bus at seven in the morning 
so they can laugh, then you’re not worth 
a damn." It should be noted that in a re¬ 
cent article about the most important 
people in Philadelphia sports, Philadel¬ 
phia magazine named Domenico, not 
Julius Erving or General Manager Pat 
Williams, as the most important person 
on the 76er roster, which says something 
about pro basketball trainers. For all their 
value, however, not one of them earns 


$30,000 per year, which is what the 
league’s lowest-paid player draws. 

D’Oliva and the Phoenix Suns’ Joe 
Proski, 40, whose father was an assistant 
trainer, among other things, for the 
Green Bay Packers for 40 years, did time 
in baseball’s rankest minor leagues, 
driving buses, catching batting practice, 
raking pitchers’ mounds and sleeping in 
two-bit motel rooms. The Lakers’ Jack 
Curran, 45. was a truck driver until he 
got his first trainer job with the Pensa¬ 
cola Dons of Class D baseball. Later he 
hooked up with the New Haven Blades. 


a team in the Eastern Hockey League. 

“First thing they wanted to know was 
‘Can you sharpen skates?’ ” says Curran. 
“The second thing was ’Can you be the 
backup goaltender?’ I said, ‘Heck, yes.’ 
Anything for a job, right? So every day 
I'd put on the pads and be a target in 
practice. Then on Thanksgiving night, 
1959, against the Clinton Comets, one 
of our players skated across Normie De- 
Felice’s arm. So I finished the game as 
their goalie. Clinton’s winning 3-2 when 
l go in and I give up five goals to my 
own team. Ha! We win.... I mean New 
Haven wins, 7-3.” 

For his part, Domenico worked the 
Roller Derby, “which was really fun,” 
he says. “They used to decide who would 
win before each game, but they really 
needed a trainer because they would go 
out and beat the hell out of each other. 
That sport had the one injury a trainer 
could really do nothing for—pulled-out 
hair. We had a lot of that.” 

Chopper Travaglini’s early years were 
spent with some of the fabled roughneck 
football teams from the South Jersey- 
Philadclphia area, outfits like the Jersey 
Jays and Pottstown Firebirds. Things are 
so tough down there that Travaglini once 
tore ligaments in his elbows while taping 
ankles. “We had some tough tape.” he 
says. “It was tough to get it off the roll. 
Then the guys would make me pull it so 
tight, I tore ligaments. I had 40 guys to 
tape one day, and they were in a bad pre¬ 
game mood. So I injected myself with 
novocaine so I could finish the job.” 

Of course, having been hurt himself 
makes it easier for a trainer to identify 
with an injured player. Last summer Tra¬ 
vaglini was filling in for the baseball Den¬ 
ver Bears of the American Association. 
Enjoying the pace of the game, which is 
much easier on a trainer than basketball 
or rodeo. Chopper took a seat one sun¬ 
ny day in the stands. “I’ve got the best 
hands in the world,” he was bragging to 
folks around him, “but in 30 years of 
going to baseball games I've never caught 
a foul ball.” Sure enough, a perfectly 
catchable pop-up appeared instantly— 
and broke Chopper’s little finger in two 
places. 

The most common basketball injuries 
are to the feet, ankles and knees. But 
trainers often are called upon to diag¬ 
nose other ailments. D’Oliva once rushed 
to the aid of Center Dale Schleutcr. who 
seemed to be convulsing during a War¬ 
riors game at San Francisco’s Cow Pal- 
continued 
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ace. Schleuter couldn’t tell D'Oliva what 
was wrong, and there were some anx¬ 
ious moments before he finally coughed 
up a huge horsefly that had come to the 
Cow Palace for the Grand National Ro¬ 
deo and Livestock Exhibition, then play¬ 
ing in the building. 

Proski remembers being seared to 
death when Connie Hawkins crumpled 
to the floor during a Sunday afternoon 
game in Los Angeles. "Hawk! what is it? 
Arc you O.K.?" Proski panted. "Hell, 
yeah." said Hawkins. “But all those 
folks back in Green Bay are just eating 
their hearts out seeing you live on 
national TV!" 

Then there was the time Proski re¬ 
ceived a call from the Phoenix Suns' doc¬ 
tor. Paul Steingard. who told him that 
Stretch Howard, a seldom-used rookie, 
had broken his thumb during a game the 
previous night. "But that’s impossible," 
said Proski. "Stretch didn’t play." "I 
know,” said Steingard. "but he got ex¬ 
cited and sal on his thumb." 

Last season Darryl Dawkins frequently 
complained to Domenico of a sore right 
shoulder. Domenico applied ultrasound 
and plunged Dawkins into the whirlpool, 
but the soreness kept coming back. Both 
player and trainer were mystified until 
Domenico saw Dawkins walking through 
an airport with his 40-pound cassette ma¬ 
chine slung by a strap over his right 
shoulder. Domenico suggested he alter¬ 
nate shoulders, and the problem went 
away. 

Domenico is the prince of practical 
jokers on the 76ers. When management 
got rid of several players last season. 
Domenico would cut each man’s face out 
of the previous year's team picture. Un¬ 
derstandably, the surviving 
players were on edge. One- 
night the locker-room tele¬ 
phone rang as they were get¬ 
ting into uniform. "Wait a 
minute," Domenico yelled, 
putting his hand over the re¬ 
ceiver. "Don’t anyone get un¬ 
dressed yet " And for several 
minutes the players froze, 
watching him mumble into 
the phone. Sixers Coach Billy 
Cunningham also has learned to be wary 
of Domenico. During a game last season 
in Kansas City. Domenico yelled one of 
the “magic words" at a referee. "Who 
said that?” asked the ref. "He did,” said 
Domenico. Cunningham got a technical 
foul and the $75 fine that goes with it. 


The Lakers keep Curran on the run. but he says it s better than playing backup goalie 


Philly 's Domenico says the Roller Derby has one injury he could do nothing lor— pulled hair 


At Golden Slate. D'Oliva had Jim Bar¬ 
nett. who was known to crawl along hotel 
ledges foraging for beer or food that 
players would leave on their windowsills. 
On one cold night in New York. Barnett 
gave his new rabbit coat to a wandering 
drunk. Stuck in a traffic jam on the way 
to a game on another night. Barnett aban¬ 


doned his car and ran across the Bay 
Bridge. When he later played for the 
Knicks. Barnett literally ransacked the 
locker room, swearing a blue streak while 
looking for his Bible. 

In the early years of the Suns. Center 
Neal Walk was on an iron-man streak, 
having started 228 consecutive games for 
continual 
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Phoenix. At game lime one night. Walk 
was nowhere to be found. Out on the 
court with the other players. Cotton Fitz¬ 
simmons, then the Suns’ coach, was fu¬ 
rious. and Proski was mystified. Finally 
Proski sent a ball boy into the locker 
room, and he found Walk. Proski had ac¬ 
cidentally locked him in there. 

Plenty of players have lost or forgot¬ 
ten all or parts of their uniforms while 
on the road, and this too is a problem 
for trainers. When he was a rookie, Con- 
iel Norman of the 76ers showed up for a 
game in Portland without his uniform. 
Domenico told him it was no big deal; 
Portland was so strong he had no chance 
of getting into the game. Domenico told 
Norman just to put on an athletic sup¬ 
porter under his warmups. Then he told 
Coach Gene Shue about it. and Shue 
ended his pre-game meeting by telling 
the panic-stricken Norman, “You be 
ready. Coniel, because you'll be the first 
man off the bench tonight.” 

Domenico was parly to a particularly 
dirty trick a few years back when the 
76ers were making connections in Pitts¬ 
burgh. Rookie Steve Courtin fell asleep 
during a card game, and the rest of the 
group took all his money and his shoes. 


boarded the plane and left him stranded. 

More than once Proski had to dash 
back to the hotel to find Hawkins' sneak¬ 
ers, and once in Rochester, Domenico 
had to scour the stands to find a kid with 
a pair of size 12 Vi for Cunningham. In 
an exhibition game in Nova Scotia last 
year. Marvin Barnes, then with the Celt¬ 
ics, forgot one shoe. Trainer Frankie 
Challant found him another, and Mar¬ 
vin played in a green and a black shoe. 

Travel seems to bring out the best— 
or worst—in trainers. 

They tell many a hair-raising story 
about flights through stormy skies with 
notoriously bad travelers. Kareem Ab- 
dul-Jabbar always wrapped himself in a 
blanket like a giant mummy. Curran, 
when he was with the Seattle Super- 
Sonics. couldn't get Tom Meschery 
aboard one of the first 747s because Mes¬ 
chery was sure it would never fly. On a 
Knicks charter to Houston, Ray Williams 
became so frantic during a thunderstorm 
that he ran up the aisle and began pound¬ 
ing on the cockpit door. Trainer Danny 
Whelan had to hold Williams on his lap. 
When Travaglini thought he was going 
down in a plane with the Tidewater 
Tides, a New York Mets farm team, he 


bit Pitcher Jim Bibby on the shoulder. 

“People who fly three or four times a 
year, for them it's a million-to-one shot,” 
says Chopper. “Me, I figure I'm in the 
eight-to-five category.” 

NBA trainers are a fearless and dedi¬ 
cated lot. They might mess up now and 
then, as Travaglini did the other week 
when he had all the Nuggets arrive for a 
10:25 a.m. flight only to learn that the 
flight wasn’t scheduled to depart until 
11:30. An extra hour in the sack is pre¬ 
cious to professional basketball players. 

But then there are times like the night 
in Pittsburgh a few years ago when Chop¬ 
per’s Virginia Squires risked their lives 
to get to the airport in a snowstorm to 
make the last plane to New York. When 
they got to the gate, the plane was taxi¬ 
ing down the runway. Chopper ran 
through the driving snow, got in front of 
the 727 and frantically waved his arms. 
The pilot stopped the plane and opened 
the door. “You’re not leaving without 
us.” Chopper said. And 15 Virginia 
Squires players and coaches made tracks 
for the plane, and loaded up the aisle 
with their luggage and equipment. The 
Squires got to New York for the game— 
which was snowed out. end 



When Connie Hawkins forgot his sneakers, the Suns' Proski was the one who had to dash back to the hotel for them. 
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Olympic gold. Sough! after, 
rarely attained. To wear it takes 
skill, dedication and a commitment 
to excellence. And one other thing. 
Like Peggy Fleming, you have to 
be the best. 

And only the best go to the 
Olympics, that's where you'll 
see Canon, the Official 35mm 
Camera of the 1980 Olympic 
Winter Games. A privilege we've 
earned through years ot dedica¬ 
tion to making the best photo¬ 
graphic equipment humanly possi¬ 
ble. Equipment that has recorded 
the best in competitive sport, the 
highest in human achievements 
under some ol the most adverse 
conditions in the world At the 
Winter Games, we ll be offering 


professionals our support to 
make sure that, when the 
images really count. Canon will 
make them a success. 

You can find out for yourself 
what it's like to own the best with 
the Canon AE-1. The camera that 
started the electronic revolution in 
photography by making great pic¬ 
tures as simple as focus and dick, 
yet more affordable than ever 


thought possible. And we re 


not the only ones who think that 
the AE-1 is the best automatic 
reflex camera you can buy. Since 
its introduction, it has become the 
most asked-for camera of its type 
in history. 

The AE-I’s shutter-prionty 
automatic exposure is‘better be¬ 
cause you pick the speed that's 
right for the subject. You get more 
great shots because there's 
less chance for blur. 


The AE-1 also has themosf auto¬ 
matic electronic flash operation on 
the market. Special "A' Series flash 
units set your aperlure and shutter 
speed while all you do is shoot It s 
the only flash that's as automatic as 
the camera it’s made for 1 And with 
the inexpensive Power Winder A. 
you'll get motonzed single-frame 
advance or sequences as last as 
two shots per second. You II stay 
on top of all the action, all the time. 

Think about what it means to 
be the best, and why Canon has 
been selected as the Official 35mm 
Camera of the 1980 Olympic Winter 
Games Ybu'll see it s because 
Canon gives one thing that 
the others can't match. 

Our best 





























CARS PEOPLE 
SWEAR BY. NOT AT. 



II that’s what you have to say about the last new 
car you bought, you're not alone. More and more 
people today are thinking less and less of the way new 
cars are made. 

But there’s one group of people who can still talk 
about their cars without using X-rated words. 

Volvo owners. 

In fact, statistics show that 9 out of 10 people who 
buy new Volvos are happy. 

And this year happiness comes in more forms 
than ever before. From Volvos affordably priced 
DL sedans and wagons to the luxury class GLEs that 


could want. 

There’s also the Volvo GT that will give many of 
the world s most revered performance cars a run for 
their money. But it does it for thousands less. 

And finally, the Bertone Coupe. A personal luxury 
car created for the individual seeking the ultimate mark 
of quality in an automobile; hand craftsmanship. 

Whichever model you select, you’ll be getting the 
quality, comfort and safety that make Volvo something 
quite uncommon in this day and age. 

A car that’s a blessing VOLVO 

instead of a curse. A car you can believe in. 







by STAN ISAACS 


RADIO 


MEAN JOE: GOLIATH PLAYS OTHELLO 



GREENE AND OKEN MAY WIN A CLIO FOR THEIR COMMERCIAL 


Isn't that Coca-Cola commercial with Pitts¬ 
burgh Steeler Mean Joe Greene and the kid 
a grabber? You know the one. It opens with 
Greene, a Goliath of a man. limping down a 
stadium tunnel, presumably injured, with a 
jersey slung over his shoulder A little boy 
follows him. 

The boy says timidly. "Mr. Greene ... Mr. 
Greene... you need help?" 

"Uh. uh." says Greene, too tired and dis¬ 
gusted to bother with the kid. 

“I just want you to know ... I think I 
ihink you’re the best ever.”thc boy says, and 
offers Greene his bottle of Coke. 

Greene is at first reluctant to accept the 
Coke: the kid—12-ycar-old Tommy Oken— 
persists, and Greene finally takes it. He drinks 
all of it without putting the bottle down, then 
calls to the boy as the kid is about to walk 
away, saying. "Here... catch." and throws 
his jersey to him. The boy catches it and ex¬ 
ults, “Wow ... thanks a million. Joe.” 

There is more poignancy in this small scene 
than there is in many full-length dramas, No 
wonder the commercial has been a huge suc¬ 
cess and is sure to win a Clio, the Oscar of 
the advertising business. The commercial is. 
in addition, further evidence of Madison Av¬ 
enue's love affair with the Steelers, the ad 
world having discovered that the Steelers' im¬ 
age—that they've achieved championship sta¬ 
tus through honest, workmanlike effort— 
helps in the selling of many products. 

Since winning the first of their three Su¬ 
per Bowl championships in 1975. the Steel¬ 
ers have been popping up in TV ads about as 
often as they have in opponents’ end zones. 
In the most widely seen of these. 11 burly 
Steelers have bounced on Samsonite luggage; 
six Steelers have crowded into a Ford Fair- 
lane: Terry Bradshaw has chomped Red Man 
chewing tobacco; Bradshaw and Reserve 
Quarterback Mike Kruczek have hustled ‘Lec- 
iric Shave; Rocky Bleier (along with Dallas 
Cowboy Cliff Harris) has extolled Sports 
Illlsirated; and nine Steelers (among them 
L. C. Greenwood. Steve Furness. Franco Har¬ 
ris and the now-departed Roy Gcrela) have 
frolicked in vignettes pushing Uniroyal's new 
Steeler tire. There also have been a bushel of 
ads featuring Steelers made for the Pittsburgh 
market. 

Aside from O. J. Simpson, few other NFL 


players have enjoyed such 
wide commercial expo¬ 
sure; in one of the 
Steeler national ads of 
late. L.A. Quarterback 
Pat Haden and recently 
waived Dallas Linebacker 
Thomas Henderson did a 
commercial for 7UP that 
was first shown earlier this 
season. Haden (broken 
finger) and Henderson 
now arc inactive but the 
commercial is still on the 
air. 

The Uniroyal commer¬ 
cials were produced by the 
Young & Rubicam adver¬ 
tising agency, following 
the company's request 
that the agency come up with a tire name 
that emphasized toughness. Michael Graup- 
ner. director of advertising at Uniroyal, says. 
"The agency's idea was that the Steelers were 
the toughest team in football. The name Steel- 
cr was perfect for a steel-belted radial tire. 
We could have picked any team, but the Steel¬ 
ers are known as a tough and winning team, 
as opposed to. say. Oakland, which is also a 
tough team but is considered to be dirty, or 
the Giants, who are thought of as sissies." 

The Steeler organization is delighted that 
several of the commercials use a number of 
players, rather than concentrate on one star. 
Pittsburgh Publicity Director Joe Gordon 
says. "The Steeler tire campaign is tremen¬ 
dous for player morale, and the commercials 
are terrific for our fans. too. Many fans get 
paranoid about their heroes being short¬ 
changed and not getting enough recognition. 
There is the feeling that only the teams in 
New York or Los Angeles get this kind of 
extra attention, so this has been a very pop¬ 
ular thing here." 

Mean Joe Greene made his national debut 
in a United Airlines widebody commercial 
in 1974. "The idea was that the plane was so 
comfortable that a mean, tough guy like me al¬ 
most liked it." he says. Greene has also done 
spots for Swanson dinners and Ideal toys. 
When Penny Hawkey, the writer on the 
"Coke and a smile" campaign, and Roger 
Mosconi. the campaign's art director, came 


up with the idea of a commercial involving a 
football player and a little kid. Hawkey re¬ 
fined it by saying. “Let's have a kid and a 
bruiser." Mosconi immediately said. "We've 
got to use Mean Joe Greene" 

The commercial was shot during three days 
in May at a small municipal stadium in Mount 
Vernon, a suburb north of New York City, 
and released to the networks on Oct. I. On 
the final day of filming. Greene, who has a 
$150,000 personal-services contract with 
Coca-Cola, guzzled 16-ounce bottles of 
coke—18 in all—until the agency wrapped 
up the shooting in the wee hours. 

William Van Loan. Coca-Cola's director 
of marketing operations, says, "1 think the 
commercial is so good it's like a drama. When 
Joe turns around to face the kid. he looks 
like Othello," Not every parent may be de¬ 
lighted about their kids' drinking the sugar¬ 
laden beverage, but the response to the com¬ 
mercial has been overwhelmingly positive. 

Greene is delighted, though a little sur¬ 
prised. by the acclaim he has been getting for 
his performance. "I enjoyed it because 1 saw 
it as an opportunity to express myself." he 
says. Greene also said that the shooting had 
been "long and tedious, but fun." quite a 
change from the time he was cast in a school 
production and became “scared to death and 
had to drop out in the dress rehearsal." 

So much for Mean Joe Greene as Othello. 
But as Goliath END 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


by Roger Jackson 


I n three seasons at the University of 
Central Florida in Orlando, 6'1" 
Guard James Paul (Bo) Clark has learned 
to live with pressure. As the leading scor¬ 
er among the country’s college players 
last season, he knows that whenever he 
takes the floor he will face defenses 
geared specifically to shackle him. Then 
there’s fear of another major injury: he 
has already had three, one nearly fatal. 
And there is pressure of a different sort, 
one he could have avoided but which he 
handles with grace and good humor. Bo 
Clark, perhaps the finest shooting guard 
in college ball at any level, is the son of 
the Knights’ head coach. Gene (Torchy) 
Clark. 

Ah. the “coach’s son.” He’s the kid 
who always gets to pitch in Little League. 


the one who plays quarterback because 
he and the head coach have the best rap¬ 
port, the one who makes the basketball 
team even if he can’t go to his left ... 
or his right. And he faces extra pres¬ 
sure to excel; no matter how good he 
is, whenever he fails, people whisper. 
“He’s only on the team because he’s his 
daddy’s boy.” 

Failure is something Bo Clark is un¬ 
familiar with. His 31.6 points per game 
last season included 51 against Florida 
Institute of Technology and 44 against 
Flagler. In a game with Florida Memo¬ 
rial College in 1977 he scored 70 points. 
He is the Knights’ alltime scoring leader 
with 2,211 points, and he has a chance 
to become the eighth player in NCAA 
history to score 3,000 points in his ca¬ 


reer. To get his 28-point career scoring 
average, he has taken nearly 30 shots a 
game, a third of his team’s total. The po¬ 
tential for embarrassment in this statis¬ 
tic is not lost on him. “I’d really be in 
trouble if I were playing for my dad and 
taking 30 shots a game and we were los¬ 
ing.” he says. 

But there has been very little losing at 
Central Florida. In the 10 years since 
Torchy Clark initiated the basketball pro¬ 
gram at the school, which was once 
known as Florida Technological Univer¬ 
sity, the Knights have gone 173-57 and 
have won three berths in the NCAA Di¬ 
vision II tournament. During Bo’s career 
the team has been 66-16. twice winning 
the Sunshine State Conference champi¬ 
onship. In 1977-78, when Bo broke a 
bone in his right foot and was redshirted 
for the entire season. Central Florida won 
24 in a row—its longest winning streak— 
and reached the final four. 

“That team had a nice chemistry,” says 
Torchy, “but I wouldn’t want to be with¬ 
out Bo again. Bo is a Division I player 
in a Division II program.” 

It does appear that Clark is usually 
at his best when the competition is stiff- 
est. In games against major-college op¬ 
ponents the past two seasons. Bo has a 
glittering 28.7 average, including a 31- 
point performance in an 84-77 upset of 
Southern Conference favorite Furman 
in the season opener two weeks ago. 
Time and again he scored from outside 
or slipped behind the Paladins' man-to- 
man defense to score layups. It is Di¬ 
vision II opponents, however, who have 
to bear the brunt of Clark’s offensive 
prowess. 

“He’s a threat, so whether he’s hot or 
not. you have to guard him.” said Flor¬ 
ida Memorial Coach Alfred Parker after 
the Knights defeated his Lions 116-70 
in Orlando last week. 

“We've played against him for four 
years, and he works very hard and goes 
to the bucket very well,” says Florida In¬ 
stitute of Technology Coach Norm Cock¬ 
rell. “I’m glad he’s a senior.” 

As a freshman in 1975-76, Clark was 
the Knights' second leading scorer, with 
a 24.1 average, which he raised to a third- 
continucd 


He’s a tough gun of a son 

Torchy Clark is coach of the Central Florida Knights and his star player is his 22- 
year-old boy Bo. a guard who last season was the leading scorer in the nation 



Being the coach 's son and a 28 scorer doesn 't mean Bo isn 't a target for Torchy's Lombardian taunts. 
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Wolf schmidt Vodka. 

The spirit of the Czar lives on. 


It was the time of ‘‘War and Peace!’ 
"The Nutcracker Suite!’ Of Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky. 

Yet in this age when legends lived, 
the Czar stood like a giant among 
men. He could bend an iron baron his 
bare knee. Crush a silver ruble with 
his fist. He had a thirst for life like no 
other man alive. 

And his drink was the toast of 
St. Petersburg. Genuine Vodka. 

Life has changed since the days of 
the Czar. Yet Wolfschmidt Genuine 
Vodka is still made here to the same 
supreme standards which elevated 
it to special appointment to his 
Majesty the Czar and the Imperial 
Romanov Court. 

Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka. The 
spirit of the Czar lives on. 


Wolfschmidt 
Genuine Vodka 










The Standard of Giving. 


SeagramsYO. 

Hie symbol of imported luxury. Bottled in Canada. 

Enjoy our quality in moderation. 


old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.G. Gift-wrapped at no extra charge 


Canadian whisky. A blend. 6 years 








COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


in-lhe-nation 28.8 as a sophomore. He 
sat out the following season after sus¬ 
taining the foot injury and undergoing 
an operation to repair torn cartilage in 
his left knee, then returned to form and 
was playing well last year, until an ac¬ 
cident in a crucial midseason game 
against Florida Southern nearly cost him 
his life. With 1:23 to go in the game, 
the Knights were attempting to stall away 
a victory. “The ball went through my 
legs.” Bo says. "Three of us dove for it. 
One of the guys accidentally kneed me 
in the chest, knocking me to the floor, 
and then the other guy kneed me right 
in the temple.” 

“He went into convulsions almost im¬ 
mediately," says Trainer Ron Ribaric. “I 
held his head so he wouldn’t keep bang¬ 
ing it on the floor. It was very fortunate 
that the team doctor was there. Bo was 
turning blue and jerking his legs. Wc were 
very dose to starting CPR ICardio-Pul- 
monary Resuscitation] on him. We 
worked on him for the better part of 30 
minutes.” 

Torchy watched from the sidelines, 
wondering if his son would survive. Bo's 
mother, Claire, was in the stands, un¬ 
aware of the gravity of her son’s injury. 
An ambulance was called, and Bo was 
rushed to a nearby hospital, where his in¬ 
jury was diagnosed as a severe concus¬ 
sion with seizures. He missed three 
games, and now hardly remembers the 
fearful seconds following the collision. 
“He asked me later how long he was out 
and said that he felt as if he was falling 
down a hill, getting beaten up for about 
seven seconds.” Torchy says. 

Bo was a first-team all-stater at Bish¬ 
op Moore High School in Orlando in 
1975, but although he was contacted by 
more than 125 schools, only a dozen 
made Clark firm offers. "1 guess the 
scouts knew I was going to play for my 
dad,” he says. "It’s always been my goal 
to play for him. I’d think with all the suc¬ 
cess he’s had any young player would 
want to.” 

Torchy’s success, first as a high school 
coach in Wisconsin and later in college, 
is based on an amalgamation of Lom¬ 
bardian philosophy and a flair for the dra¬ 
matic. He may talk of “matching up” his 
personality with those of his players and 
of treating them as individuals, but he 
also openly taunts them during games 
and at practice and says he “hurts them 
to help them.” 

When the Knights win. Torchy is no¬ 


ticeably absent from the locker room. He 
believes in letting his players enjoy their 
success. The pep talks or reprimands 
come later, at practice. "The time to gel 
on them is in practice, after a win,” he 
says. “Why get on them after a loss? They 
feel bad enough as it is." 

Guiding the football and basketball 
teams at Xavier High School in Ap¬ 
pleton, Wis.. 20 miles from his home¬ 
town of Oshkosh, Torchy was one of 
the state’s most successful coaches in 
the 1960s. From 1961 to 1969 his foot¬ 
ball squads had a 63-8-1 record and 
won seven championships: his basketball 
teams went 178-14 and won eight 
straight titles. Though he had nothing 
more to prove in the high school coach¬ 
ing ranks, Torchy had to be talked into 
applying for his current position by his 
younger brother. Jim, then basketball 
coach at Bishop Moore. When Torchy 
was asked during the job interview what 
he would do to advance the Knights’ 
basketball reputation, he replied, “I'd 
play in Madison Square Garden and in 
New Orleans at Mardi Gras lime." At 
that point the dean informed him that 
the athletic budget would never allow 
such a heady flight into the big time. "I 
realized later that I gave them the wrong 
talk," he says. “I should have given 
them the poverty talk.” 

Indeed. For most of Torchy’s first two 
seasons, the Knights had no uniforms— 
much less scholarships. Until a 2.700-seat 
field house was opened in the fall of 
1977, Central Florida was forced to play 
in local high school gymnasiums or at 
places such as McCoy Air Force Base. 
17 miles away. For a while the players’ 
gym clothes doubled as their uniforms, 
and when uniforms finally did arrive they 
were, as one player described them, 
"white suits with mold on them.” Said 
another. “We were the worst-equipped 
and best-coached team in the country." 

In those days the Clarks' garage was 
the headquarters for the basketball pro¬ 
gram. "When we finally got the uniforms 
I had to mend them and wash them my¬ 
self," says Claire Clark. "We even had 
the first-aid equipment in the garage.” 

What the Knights lacked in wealth 
they made up for in victories. Clark’s first 
team had a 13-3 record. The best player 
in those early seasons was Torchy’s old¬ 
est son, Mike, who held the school ca¬ 
reer scoring record until Bo broke it at 
the end of last season. Now that's keep¬ 
ing it all in the family. 


THE WEEK 

[Dec. 3-Dec. 9) 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


midwest: 


■ There were five sec¬ 
onds to go when Lewis 
Lloyd of Drake stepped to the foul line with 
Oral Roberts leading 81-80. Lloyd flicked in 
two free throws, the Bulldogs won 82-81, and 
then he was carried off by his teammates, who 
chanted. "Magic Man! Magic Man! Magic 
Man!" Speaking for himself. Magic Man said. 
"Pure poise, man. Pure poise. That's me." 
Lloyd then scored 22 points in the first half 
against Iowa Slate to give Drake a 46-32 lead. 
Because he was saddled with four fouls, he 
sat out nine minutes of the second half, but 
managed to add another 10 points in the Bull¬ 
dogs' 87-66 victory. The 6‘ 6" Lloyd, the na¬ 
tion's top junior-college scorer—31.2 points 
a game—last season when he played for New 
Mexico Military, has propelled Drake to a 4-0 
start. He plays primarily as a forward, is av¬ 
eraging 31.7 points, is shooting .708 and has 
pulled down 54 rebounds. 

Cherokee Rhone, a 6' 8'' sophomore for 
Centenary's uniquely named Gentlemen, 
sank all nine of his field-goal tries and had 26 
points as the Gents lost to visiting Arkansas 
70-62. Five days earlier, in Fayetteville. 
Rhone had 15 points in a 63-53 loss to the 
Hogs. In four games Cherokee has hit on 36 
of 46 shots for a remarkable .783 shooting per¬ 
centage. When not busy with Centenary. Ar¬ 
kansas’ young squad defeated Missouri-St. 
Louis 79-50. 

A pair of beat-the-buzzer shots gave Brig¬ 
ham Young victories at Tulsa and Oral Rob¬ 
erts, A 17-foot jumper by Devin Durrani in 
the final seconds made the Cougars 73-71 
winners over the Golden Hurricane. Crucial, 
too. were 15 rebounds by BYU’s Allen Tay¬ 
lor and 19 points by teammate Danny Aingc. 
At Oral Roberts, Brigham Young overcame 
a 16-point deficit to win 76-75. Aingc had 
24 points in that game, including BYU's last 
eight, two of which came on a 20-footer with 
one second left that decided the outcome. 

Missouri, a 67-66 victor at Illinois, where 
Larry Drew got 25 points in all and four in 
the last minute of overtime, returned home 
to win its Show-Me Classic. After an 89-63 
cakewalk in the first round against George 
Washington, the Tigers got 25 points from 
Steve Stipanovich while winning the finale 
from Arkansas State 86-67. 

Kansas lost twice. 89-88 to Southern Meth¬ 
odist and 75-72 to Oral Roberts. The Jay- 
hawks averted a third straight setback even 
(hough four players, including star Guard 
Darnell Valentine, were given one-game sus¬ 
pensions for missing curfew. Freshman Ricky 
Ross' 19 points led shorthanded Kansas to a 
79-66 win over San Diego State. 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


One of the biggest surprises of the week 
came when Oklahoma Christian, an NAIA 
school playing a rare game against an NCAA 
Division 1 team, came through with a 90-76 
triumph at Memphis Slate. Leading the way 
for the Eagles with 32 points was Kelly Jobe, 
the son of Coach Jerry Jobe. 

Comedian Steve Martin, who had called 
Terre Haute "the most nowhere place in 
America." accepted Mayor William Brigh¬ 
ton's invitation to return to town, where he 
had recently appeared while on tour. A local 
newspaper ran the headline WELCOME DEAN 
.martin on its front page, and the mayor kept 
up the tone of the visit by presenting Steve 
with a bouquet of wilted daisies and by tak¬ 
ing him on a tour of a fertilizer plant. Mar¬ 
tin. however, didn't sec Terre Haute’s big at¬ 
traction. Indiana State. The Sycamores 
proved they're not a nowhere team by beat¬ 
ing Colorado State 72-65 and Western Car¬ 
olina 76-56 as Carl Nicks scored 49 points. 


1 .VIRGINIA TECH (2-0) 

2.ARKANSAS (4-0) 3.MISSOURI (5-0) 


MIDEAST 


it on a fishing trip 
and when I got back my 
assistant told me we had scheduled Purdue." 
Southeastern Louisiana Coach Ken Forten¬ 
berry said following a 105-59 loss to the Boil¬ 
ermakers. "Thai assistant is now at another 
school." Purdue, which played the Lions only 
because a tournament it was to have been in 
was cancelled, shot .631 and got 41 points 
from Joe Barry Carroll. Two other Boiler¬ 
maker victories were equally convincing; they 
beat Butler 83-60 as Carroll had 27 points 
and Providence 76-44 as he scored 32. In ad¬ 
dition to his 100-point spree, the T I" Car- 
roll had 25 rebounds, six steals, five dunks 
and seven blocked shots. 

The only thing classic about the Indiana 
Classic was Indiana, which won the tourna¬ 
ment for the sixth straight lime. For the sec¬ 
ond year in a row. Mike Woodson of the Hoo- 
siers. who had 48 points, was the MVP. En 
route to the title. Indiana defeated Xavier of 
Ohio 92-66 and Texas-EI Paso 75-43. Third 
place went to Seton Hall, a 70-67 consolation- 
gamc winner over Xavier. Daryl Devero had 
30 points and 10 rebounds for the Pirates. 

Big Ten teams chalked up other impres¬ 
sive triumphs. Ohio State, with Herb Wil¬ 
liams getting 18 points and 16 rebounds, beat 
Stetson 69-50. Iowa had no trouble defeat¬ 
ing Colorado Stale 113-66. Northern Iowa 
78-46 and Detroit 80-54. Michigan came 
from 13 points back to upset Marquette 
63-60. And a 38-point outburst by Eddie 
Johnson carried Illinois past Long Beach 
State 77-60. 

But the Big Ten was not invincible. Mich¬ 
igan losing at Toledo 67-64 and Wisconsin 
being beaten by DePaul 90-77 and Alabama 
66-62. The Crimson Tide's victory followed 
a loss to LaSalle, which used its "high-inten¬ 


sity" defense and 24 points by Kurt Kana- 
skie. the final two coming on a jumper at the 
buzzer, to triumph 82-80. 

Another Eastern visitor—St. John's—was 
shocked by Tennessee and its double-post of¬ 
fense 97-80. The postmen who delivered the 
mail for the Vols were Howard Wood (25 
points in just 12 minutes) and Reggie John¬ 
son (20 points), while Guard Gary Carter 
scored 22. But Tennessee then got cancelled 
by Louisville, which led by 11 midway 
through the second half and won 77-75. The 
Cardinals, who shot .673. got 32 points from 
Darrell Griffith. 

Also building an 11-point second-half ad¬ 
vantage and then hanging on was Louisiana 
State, which escaped with an 80-79 victory 
over Tulane. The Green Wave fought the Ti¬ 
gers to a 38-38 standoff on the boards, but 
could not keep Durand Macklin from scor¬ 
ing 18 points and DeWayne Scales from con¬ 
tributing 17. LSU had a far easier time against 
New Orleans, whose coach. Don Smith, said. 
"They just take it and stuff it down your 
throat." Doing most of the stuffing as the Ti¬ 
gers romped 104-78 were three 20-point scor¬ 
ers: Macklin. Scales and Willie Sims. 

Kentucky, another SEC power, beat Bay¬ 
lor 80-46. Kyle Macy paced an early Wild¬ 
cat surge, tossing in 14 of his 17 points as 
Kentucky zipped loa 30-10 lead. 

A variety of zone defenses did not deter 
Notre Dame, which defeated Iowa Stale 
87-77. Northwestern 73-56 and St. Louis 
93-65. Helping the Irish prevail were fine out¬ 
side shooting, particularly by Tracy Jack- 
son—he had 35 points in the first two games— 
and a slick passing game. When the Billikcns 
closed to within 31-27, they ran head on into 
what Notre Dame Coach Digger Phelps calls 
"spurt lime." During the next five minutes 
the Irish had a 22-point gusher while holding 
St. Louis scoreless. 

Dec. 3 was supposed to be a historic date 
for South Florida, a rapidly growing school 
with an enrollment of 23.000 but with little 
reputation in sports. That was the day the 
Bulls counted on establishing themselves by 
beating North Carolina in their brand-new 
11.000-seat Sun Dome, an arena with a Tef¬ 
lon roof. Alas, cracks in the structure delayed 
completion of the Sun Dome, now called the 
Sun Doom by detractors, so the game was 
shifted from the Tampa campus to St. Pe¬ 
tersburg's Bayfront Center. There Al Wood 
found cracks in the Bulls' defense, flipped in 
16 of 21 shots, scored 34 points and led the 
Tar Heels to a 93-62 runaway. 

Jacksonville won on the road. 77-76 at 
Florida State, and at home. 75-63 over Stet¬ 
son and 65-63 over Virginia Commonwealth. 
James Ray scored 32 points as the Dolphins 
beat the Seminoles. but it took a free throw 
by Phil Parisi with two seconds (eft to break 
a 76-76 deadlock. Another shot with two sec¬ 
onds left—a layup by Jimmy Martin—fin¬ 
ished off Virginia Commonwealth. Feeding a 


pass to Martin for his game clincher was 6' 5" 
sophomore Mike Hackett. who in three games 
had 62 points and 33 rebounds, 

1.INDIANA (3-0) 

2.OHIO STATE (2-0) 3.NOTRE DAME (4-0) 

\A/rQT "Eventually. I want to have a 
VV LG I pattern of substitution." UCLA 
Coach Larry Brown said before taking on 
Santa Clara. "Right now I'm substituting on 
emotion." Brown may lack a pattern, but he 
proved again that there is no substitute for 
substitutes of quality. The Bruins, who led 
by only five points early in the second half, 
wore down the Broncos as Brown made a 
total of 31 lineup changes. UCLA pulled away 
by scoring 11 consecutive points and went 
on to win 92-79. with Kiki Vandeweghe get¬ 
ting 28 points and nine rebounds. 

Oregon State traveled to Hawaii, where the 
Beavers breezed to a pair of victories but had 
a stormy time on the way to a third. Steve 
Johnson connected for 28 points as OSU tore 
apart Hawau-Hilo 104-80 and had 26 more 
as they beat Hawaii 92-62. In between, how¬ 
ever. State had to struggle to gel a 75-74 win 
in the first of its back-to-back meetings with 
the Rainbows. The Beavers' clinching points 
came on Mark Radford's jumper in overtime. 

Another Johnson—Weber Stale's David— 
scored 57 points as the Wildcats shot .570 
from the floor and won three times. Easy vic¬ 
tims were Midwestern, which succumbed 
"4 >X. ;md Puget Sound, a 110-69 loser Bui 
Utah State, which got 26 points from Brian 
Jackson and 24 from Dean Hunger, put up a 
battle before falling 79-73. Helping Weber 
State avenge an earlier loss to the Aggies was 
T I" Rich Smith, who had 21 points and 13 
rebounds. 

Before playing his first game for Nevada- 
Las Vegas two weeks ago. 6’ 9" freshman Sid¬ 
ney Green attended a transcendental med¬ 
itation class, hoping it would aid his on-court 
performance. It did not; he played terribly 
and the Rebels lost. Last week, instead of med¬ 
itating. Green did some levitating against Ne- 
vada-Rcno. soaring high to get 24 rebounds 
and dump in 25 points. His efforts enabled 
the Rebels to defeat the Wolf Pack 70-58 de¬ 
spite 30 points by Steve Hunter. Against 
Idaho State the next night. Green continued 
his high level of play by scoring 18 points 
and grabbing 13 rebounds. 

1.UCLA (3-0) 

2.OREGON STATE (5-0) 3.BYU (3-1) 

r A QT If you didn't like that game, you 
LMO I don't like basketball." Syracuse 
Coach Jim Bochcim said after a 72-70 over¬ 
time defeat of upstart Illinois Stale in the 
w rap-up of the Carrier Classic at Syracuse. 
Marty Headd put the Orangemen ahead 
62-60 with 18 seconds left in regulation play, 
only to have Joe Galvin of the Redbirds. who 
continued 
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Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Refreshing light menthol. 

Low tar. 

Satisfying taste. 

The best selling low tar menthol. 
Salem Lights. 





“Wc built Chrysler New Yorker to 
compete with Bulck Electra. Most owners put it in 
a class with Cadillac orLincolnr 

H. E.Weiss. Chrysler Engineer 



The 1980 New Yorker Fifth Avenue is 
the ultimate in Chrysler engineering. 
When I he Chrysler engineers rede¬ 
signed the New Yorker last year, they 
made it over 800 pounds lighter and 
more than a foot shorter—to keep 
pace with the priorities of today's auto¬ 
motive needs. Torsion-bar front sus¬ 
pension and multi-leaf springs in the 
rear combine to cushion road shocks 
and smooth both braking and 
acceleration. 20-ounce cut-pile interior 
carpeting and sound insulation under 
ihe hood help reduce road and engine 
noise. So New Yorker rides smooth. 


quiet and comfortable. A fine-car ride 
in ihe long tradition of Chrysler 
engineering. 

Even engineered for the efficiency 
demanded in the ’80s*. Fifth Avenue 
Edition still features luxury as stan¬ 
dard equipment. Like this champagne 
interior with leather and vinyl seating. 
Air conditioning. AM/FM stereo 
sound. Leather-wrapped till steering 
wheel. Driftwood appliques on the 
instrument and door panels. 

In styling, in quality of ride, in 
smooth performance, m engineering. 
Fifth Avenue meets the most demand¬ 


ing standards of luxury. And features 
.m impressive list of optional equip¬ 
ment. Select an Electronic Search Tune 
AM/FM stereo radio. Add the conve¬ 
nience of Automatic Speed Control, 
and the comfort of Automatic 
Temperature Control. Plus a sun roof. 

The 1980 New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
Edition. It’s the ultimate luxury auto¬ 
mobile. And the ultimate in Chrysler 
engineering. 

*EPAcm ®mnge>[ 1st rangc<3T£)mileveM 

hw> 48} with .'I pal lank l \ccsi mpg for comparison to 
olhctc.ti' Rangecsls atcdctctmined b> mulliplmng H*A 
andhm fcl> h> luel tank capacity Your mileage andrangc 
mu can depending on speed, diitanec and weather Actual 
Inn mileage and range mil prnbabh he less 






COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

had (railed by II points with 10 minutes to 
play, put in a bucket as time ran out. With 
2:06 remaining in overtime. Headd came 
through again, this time with a driving layup 
and follow-up foul shot that gave the Orange 
a three-point lead. On the way to the finals. 
Syracuse routed LeMoyne 107-66 and Illi¬ 
nois Slate beat Hofstra 71-61. Before the 
tournament the Orangemen beat St, Francis 
(Pa.) 93-60. 

In another unexpectedly tight matchup. 
Cincinnati's small but quick Bearcats baffled 
North Carolina with a zone defense and led 
most of the way before losing 68-63. Keeping 
Cincy in contention were 6' 3" Forward Bob¬ 
by Austin (20 points), 6' 4" Guard Eddie Lee 
(19 points. 12 assists and four steals) and 6' 2" 
Guard David (Puffy) Kennedy (14 points). 
Cincinnati committed only eight turnovers. 
10 fewer than the Tar Heels. Said North Car¬ 
olina Coach Dean Smith, who was mightily 
impressed by the Bearcats, "We had 11 fast 
breaks, ihrce-on-one or three-on-two plays 
where we didn't even get a shot.” Two things 
got the Tar Heels over the hump: 20 points by 
Al Wood and a 39-26 rebounding edge. 

Coach Pete Carril suffered his worst loss 
in 13 seasons at Princeton, an 81-45 wipeout 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

LEWIS LLOYD: The 6' 6". 215-pound Drake 
junior popped in 37 points as the Bulldogs 
upset Oral Roberts 82-81 and scored 32 more 
as they downed Iowa State 87-76. Lloyd also 
grabbed 32 rebounds and blocked four shots. 


al Duke. East Carolina provided stiffer com¬ 
petition for the Blue Devils. With the score 
41-all early in the second half. Duke Coach 
Bill Foster ordered his team into a 2-3 zone. 
Mike Gminski then began triggering the fast 
break and wound up with 26 points and 11 re¬ 
bounds as the Blue Devils won 92-73. 

By scoring 17 points in a row—eight of 
them by Bernard Rcncher—St. John's raced 
ahead of Army 19-4 and was never threat¬ 
ened en route to an 84-61 win. 

Before facing Maryland. Georgetown 
Coach John Thompson told his players they 
could win if they "didn't lose their compo¬ 
sure.” His Hoyas kept their cool, but the 
6' 10" Thompson admitted. “I lost my com¬ 
posure." Thompson became angry when one 
of his players drew a technical foul for hang¬ 
ing on the rim following a dunk and grew 
even hotter when Ernest Graham of the Terps 
patted him on the head, ‘i was just telling 
him he was too big to get that mad." Gra¬ 
ham explained. The composed Hoyas shot 
.700 in the second half and won 83-71. Next 
time out. Georgetown trimmed St. Leo 
117-68. 


Is the All-American qame 
going into sudden death? 

"Clean up football or abolish it." President Theodore Roosevelt 
ordered the organizers of college football in 1905 after eighteen players 
died during one season. The warning was heeded. 

Almost seventy-five years later, from Pop Warner to the pros, foot¬ 
ball is in trouble again. This time, according to Sports Illustrated senior 
writer John Underwood, the warnings are being ignored: 

• a million high school players hurt • a 100% injury rate among NFL 
players • Sanctioned violence and dangerous equipment • Win-or-else 
coaches • Professionalization and questionable values on the college 
level and below. 

In a book certain to spread the controversy of his Sports Illustrated 
series of articles. Underwood exposes and explores the dramatic prob¬ 
lems that jeopardize the sport's future and offers a detailed, constructive 
proposal for reforming the game. 

“A powerful indictment of the grid-iron system from top to bottom." 

—Publishers Weekly 

THE DEATH 
OF AH 



GAME 

THE CRISIS IN FOOTBALL 

John Underwood 



1.DUKE (5-0) 

2.NORTH CAROLINA (3-1) 3.ST. JOHN’S (3-1) 
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$10.95 at bookstores 


A Sports Illustrated Book 

Little, Brown 






It never needs water. 
Ever. 



And neither do they. 


First there was only one The JCPenney Battery 
The first maintenance-free battery No water to add or check 
Not even filler caps. Just power Now there are three more 
Three equally maintenance-free batteries The JCPenney 


3. 4. and 5 year batteries. Still no water to add or caps to 
fool with But now you can choose the power you need 
and the price you want to pay The JCPenney 3. 4 and 
5 Year Batteries Take your choice 



US— .. »» 


The 

JCPenney 

Battery 


315 Amps — (Group Size 24 • 

Cold Cranking Power 

Limited 3 year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO accept 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
3 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK 

This warranty is void if the battery's 
failure is due to customer abuse misuse 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test perlormed by JCPenney shows thal 
the failure was caused by the automobile s 
electrical system 

• If it »a is dunng the first year—we will 
replace it tree • if it tails during the 
2nd year, we will allow S20 00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery • it it tails 
during the 3rd year we will allow $ 10 00 
towards the purchase of a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 



4 1 0 Amps (Group size 24 1 
Cold Cranking Power 

Limited 4 year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
4 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK 

This warranty is void if the battery s 
failure is due to customer abuse misuse 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test perlormed by JCPenney shows that 
the failure was caused by the automobile s 
electrical system 

• ll it tails dunng the first 2 years—we will 
replace it free • if it fails during the 
3rd year we will allow $20 00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery • It it fails 
during the 4th year, we will allow St 0 00 
towards the purchase of a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 



SBU-VSMnuat JiitKI iirara 


The 

JCPenney 

Battery 


500 Amps (Group size 24 1 
Cold Cranking Power 

Limited 5 year Warranty 
THIS BATTERY IS WARRANTED 
AGAINST FAILURE TO ACCEPT 
AND HOLD A CHARGE FOR 
5 YEARS WHEN USED IN 
YOUR PRIVATE CAR OR TRUCK 

This warranty is void if the battery s 
failure is due to customer abuse, misuse 
accident or negligence or if an electrical 
test perlormed by JCPenney shows that 
the failure was caused by the automobile's 
electrical system 

• if it fails during the first 3 years —we will 
replace it free • if it fails during the 
4th year wo will allow $20 00 towards the 
purchase of a new battery • If it fails 
during the 5th year, we will allow $10 00 
towards the purchase ot a new battery 
Just return it with proof of purchase to the 
nearest JCPenney auto center for Service 


The JCPenney Batteries 

The Full Line of Maintenance-Free Batteries. 


1979 JCP«nn*y Co.. Ine. 






T he Los Angeles Rams 
are still living a soap op¬ 
era. what with their tattered 
tendons and battered psy¬ 
ches. and owner Georgia 
Rosenbloom may yet set it 
all to music, but last Sun¬ 
day in Atlanta the Rams also 
got around to playing foot¬ 
ball again. And it came at a 
very appropriate time, for in 
beating up on the Falcons 
34-13, the Rams—yes, even 
these Rams—did that thing 
that they always do. They 
wrapped up a division title, 
their seventh straight, which 
is an NFL record. 

This is a team that had 
no right to be anywhere but 
in an episode of As the 
World Turns. From the ex¬ 
ecutive offices the Rams lost 
people through death and 
firing, and then they began 
losing players through injury 
at a rate unmatched in NFL history. For 
a long while it looked as if they had noth¬ 
ing going for them but the sport’s only 
lady proprietor and so much gossip that 
even Rona Barrett couldn't cope with it 
all. One thing they did have going for 
them, however, was a membership in the 
NFC West, which is always so “bal¬ 
anced.” to choose a belter word than rot¬ 
ten. that a 9-7 record can win it almost 
any old season. 

Despite all the patchwork that Coach 
Ray Malavasi had been forced to do. the 
Rams spent Sunday looking like a pretty 
good football team, one that won’t be 
any more humiliated in the playoff's than 
all the L.A. teams that have been elim¬ 
inated in the postseason by either Dallas 
or Minnesota in the last seven years. And 
as they climbed on board the team's char¬ 
tered DC-8 to uncork the champagne 
that was ordered early in the third quar¬ 
ter, both Malavasi and General Manager 
Don Klosterman were saying that anoth¬ 
er thing the Rams have going for them is 


The days of 
their lives 

Despite melodrama and misfortune, the 
Rams as usual are NFC West champs 


the fact that, when it comes to the play¬ 
offs. they long ago had been forgotten 
and dismissed. 

Anyone studying films of the Atlanta 
conquest, however, may get awakened to 
a few important news items. Such as: 
Quarterback Vince Ferragamo. who re¬ 
covered from a hand injury to replace 
the injured Pat Haden (fractured finger), 
no longer looks “tentative.” He is strong 
and has a fine arm; his 25-yard touch¬ 
down pass to Billy Waddy in the second 
quarter last Sunday was a beautiful thing 


to behold if you like seeing 
a passer find the open man 
and spiral the ball to him. 
Such as: Wendell Tyler con¬ 
tinuing to hold the ball more 
firmly—he had eight fum¬ 
bles in the first 13 games— 
and continuing to give the 
Rams a weapon unfamiliar 
to most L.A. fans, the break¬ 
away run. Tyler, who needs 
32 yards in this week s final 
game against New Orleans 
to become a 1.000-yard 
rusher, got off a dazzling 60- 
yarder against the Falcons in 
the third quarter. Earlier. 
Tyler had contributed sev¬ 
eral quick six- or seven-yard 
stabs. For the day Tyler 
gained 138 yards—and he 
did not fumble. Such as: an 
offensive line that is “com¬ 
ing around” and features a 
couple of not-so-grizzled 
blockers in Kent Hill and 
Jackie Slater. And such as: the same old 
lough L.A. defense, led by the Young¬ 
bloods. Jack and Jim. Fred Dryer and 
Jack Reynolds, men who like to get to 
the stadium earlier than the rest of the 
squad so they can “meditate." Jim 
Youngblood, for example, intercepted a 
Steve Bartkowski pass and returned it 34 
yards for a touchdown during a 28-point 
second-quarter Rams burst in Atlanta. 

All of this does not add up to a team 
you expect to find in the Super Bowl on 
Jan. 20. of course, unless playoff oppo¬ 
nents take Los Angeles lightly and suffer 
the kind of injuries the Rams have man¬ 
aged to live with, as they have managed 
to live with Georgia Rosenbloom firing 
her stepson, Steve, and putting Don 
Klosterman. who had the title of general 
manager all along, back in charge; with 
Georgia sitting in the owner's office; with 
the L.A. press constantly wondering 
aloud if Cary Grant or Henry Mancini is 
going to replace Malavasi as the head 
coach; and with no one ever knowing. 

continued 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 



Georgia, the boss, with Charle Young (left) and Cullen Bryant. 


from one game to the next, who would 


be on crutches or in a cast. 

Before the Atlanta game, it was easy 
for Malavasi to say that losing Haden five 
weeks ago was the most crippling blow 
of all. But after Ferragamo had his best 
day. Malavasi identified the loss eight 
weeks ago of All Pro Cornerback Pat 
Thomas (torn calf muscle) as the most 
devastating horror. On Sunday the Rams 
began to resemble a decent team on their 
first touchdown drive. On fourth-and- 
one at the Atlanta five, after having been 
stopped for no gain on third down and 
with the stadium wild about the Falcon 
defense. Tyler darted through the left side 
and not only made the first down but 
also flashed into the end zone. That, and 
the subsequent Ferragamo TD pass, and 
Youngblood's interception, and Tyler’s 
big gainer, and a defense that eventually 
chased Bartkowski from the fray, added 
up to a lot of encouraging signs for a 
front office and a team that has spent 
1979 living a soap-opera script that 
ranged from tragic to hilarious. 

These are the Rams' soap-opera notes: 

All My Rums: Owner Carroll Rosen- 
bloom drowned in April while swimming 
in a heavy surf during a Florida vaca¬ 
tion. His oldest son, Steve, took over 
“managing” the team, but C.R.’s widow. 
Georgia, got majority control of the fran¬ 
chise—and several oil wells. Georgia 
planned her first record album. Don is 
told by Steve not to trade George Gipp. 

Another Ram: Ray recovered from 
acute high blood pressure. Publicist Jer¬ 


ry Wilcox recovered from a 
kidney transplant. Running 
Back John Cappcllctti did 
not recover from a groin in¬ 
jury; in practice, he could 
not outrun his Heisman Tro¬ 
phy, so he headed for a near¬ 
by tennis court. Offensive 
Tackle Doug France ac¬ 
cused the team of “racism" 
and said the coaches did not 
fully comprehend the extent 
of his elbow injury, he 
threatened not to be “him¬ 
self’ all season. Georgia is¬ 
sued a statement saying An¬ 
aheim, the city in Orange 
County to which the Rams 
will be moving next year, 
was more or less part of 
Greater Los Angeles. Steve 
issued new contracts to the 
Four Horsemen and Red 
Grange. Hearing the news. Don took an 
intentionally wild swing with a three- 
wood at Bel Air. 

As the Rams Turn: Defensive Tackle 
Cody Jones and Linebacker Carl Ekern 
did horrible things to their knees and 
Achilles’ tendons and were lost for the 
season. Steve released a memo to the 
press stating he would find out who 
Achilles was. Don dined at Achilles that 
night with a starlet. Cornerback Rod Per¬ 
ry and Defensive Back Jeff Severson 
strained their knees. Guard Dennis Har- 
rah was lost with a leg injury. 

Days of Our Rams: Georgia remind¬ 
ed Steve that she owns 70% of the team, 
and that even she was tired of such se¬ 
cret negotiations as the trade in which 
Tom Harmon went to Oakland for Frank 
Sinkwich. Ray said it seemed to him that 
several players were getting injured. De¬ 
fensive End Fred Dryer discussed a 
movie deal on a team bus. 

Search for the Rams: Georgia sudden¬ 
ly fired Steve and called in Don. Don's 
first duty was to watch Wide Receiver 
Willie Miller tear up a knee. His second 
duty was to watch Offensive Lineman 
Doug Smith tear up a knee. Georgia her¬ 
self missed several road games because 
of a gallstone illness. Steve began to miss 
road games because he was fired. The 
press missed Wide Receiver Ron Jessie, 
who broke his leg, and Thomas, the All- 
Pro cornerback. Vince broke his hand. 
Georgia got loud and emotional with 
Vice President Harold Guiver. Harold 
disappeared. 


One Ram to Live: Steve appeared in 
the L.A. Coliseum owner’s booth with 
Don and team attorney Ed Hookstratten 
and there was shouting. Steve wrote a 
memo to a radio station but had to go out¬ 
side to get it mimeographed, because 
Georgia had taken away his office. Geor¬ 
gia said she planned to get more "in¬ 
volved” and have the players’ wives over 
for a party. Ray told the team in Seattle 
that if they did not want to see George Al¬ 
len come back they had better "kick some 
butts.” The Rams beat Seattle 24-0 for 
their only laugher until Atlanta last Sun¬ 
day. Pat fractured a pinky and was lost for 
the season. Ray issued a statement saying 
21 injuries and lineup changes in one sea¬ 
son seemed like an awful lot to him. 
Georgia said Ray might return next sea¬ 
son, and he might not. She “hoped” he 
would. Ray said he hoped he would, too. 

The Rams and the Restless: Vince 
asked for a vote of confidence. Don 
brought in Quarterback Bob Lee to give 
Vince a vote of confidence. Pat carried 
novels by Raymond Chandler with him 
in the hope that he would find some clues 
to the season. Georgia said the Califor¬ 
nia Rams was an unsuitable name for the 
team when it moved to Anaheim. 

The Guiding Ram: Georgia said the 
NFC West was a wonderful place to live. 
You could be hurt and still make the play¬ 
offs. Ray said losing cornerbacks was the 
worst thing that could happen to a team; 
he said a good cornerback was hard to 
find. Pat continued traveling with the 
team and staying “interested," something 
that had not occurred to John, who was 
still playing tennis. People wondered why 
Lawrence McCutcheon, the Rams’ all- 
time leading ground-gainer, had never 
got himself in shape. Wendell tried to 
take up the slack, but he fumbled a lot. 
Don said to Wendell. “Why don’t you 
carry the ball in your left hand for a 
change?” Wendell replied, “I have no 
confidence in my left hand.” A Ram on 
a bus said he enjoyed “resting" and oc¬ 
casionally playing “backgammack." 

Edge of Ram: Don said it did not take 
that long to drive to Anaheim. Georgia 
said she wanted the players to feel like 
they were “a part of it all.” A player said 
he would rather be a part of a movie. 
Georgia said in Atlanta she had been so 
busy with the soap opera she had no time 
to work on her album. The night before 
the Rams clinched the division title in At¬ 
lanta. she went to sec the Ink Spots. 

To be continued_ lno 


CHEVY’S MID-SIZE MALIBU WAGON. 


Mileage better than many com pact cars 
is just one of its hidden surprises. 


The efficiency and power of 
a contemporary V6 engine. 

New for 1980: an efficient but frisky 
229 Cu. In. V6 helps give Malibu 
responsive performance along with 
Ipghly respectable EPA estimates. 

20} EPA estimated MPG. 76 
26 highway estimate V_7 
with standard 3.8 Liter V6. In 
California. (l9) EPA estimated MPG. 

26 highway estimate. 

Remember: Compare estimated MPG 
(circledl to that of other cars. Your 
mileage may vary depending on speed, 
trip length and weather. Your actual 
highway mileage will probably be less 
than the highway estimate. Malibu Is 
equipped with OM-butlt engines 


produced by various divisions. See 
your dealer for details. 

2 side compartments plus 
one under the floor 

Malibu gives you room to stash small 
valuables. 

Available security package puts locks 
on all three, covers on the side compart¬ 
ments. 

The convenience of a 
2-way hatchgate. 

Window swings up for easy loading in 
tight parking places. Gate drops down 
for loading bulky cargo. 

72 cubic feet of cargo space. 

With the rear seat down, you have 


about six feet of floor for cargo plus an 
opening over four feet wide for easy 
loading. 

About 72 cubic feel of load space— 
not counting the three compartments. 

A trim and stylish mid-size 
wagon with room for 6. 

It's a now-size wagon, trim and timely 
for today. Easy to maneuver and park. 
And Just plain fun to drive. 

Yet on the inside, six people can ride 
in comfort. 

Your family should try one on for 
size. 

Talk to your Chevy dealer about 
buying or leasing America's favorite 
mid-size wagon. 

Chevy Malibu, for 1980. 














Pall Mall 

Light 100's 12 mg.tarl.0 mg.nicotine 


Winston 85 20mg.tar1.3mg.nicotine 


Lowest brand 0.5 mg.tar 0.05 mg. nicotine 


A third less tar 

than the leading filter 85 


Longer, yet lighter 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


PALL MALL LIGHT ID D 


Lonaer.vetliahter 


12 mg. "tsr". 1.0 mg. nicotine ev. pet cigarette by FTC method. 







by John Papanek 


SPECIAL REPORT 


New Mexico: more tremors 

Already rocked by a scandal involving a phony transcript, New Mexico lost six 
more players in a growing probe centered on attendance in a mysterious class 


T he scandal that hit the University of 
New Mexico basketball team (SI, 
Dec. 10) spread alarmingly last week. On 
Dec. 6, six days after Coach Norm El- 
lenberger and his assistant, Manny Gold¬ 
stein, were suspended for their alleged 
involvement in the forgery of Guard 
Craig Gilbert’s junior college transcript, 
five other players were declared ineligi¬ 
ble for having credits on their New Mex¬ 
ico records for a summer course none 
had ever taken. A sixth player, who 
claims he did take the course, was 
suspended. 

Including Gilbert—the apparently un¬ 
witting pawn in the JC transcript scam, 
who was suspended on Nov. 30—the ab¬ 
sence of the seven players left the Lobos 
with, in effect, a four-man team. By the 
end of their game against New Mexico 
State at Las Cruces Saturday night, 
which New Mexico lost 68-58, the Lo¬ 
bos had one senior and one freshman bas¬ 
ketball player on the floor, along with 
two quarterbacks from the football team 
and a student trainer. 

Five of the ineligible players—Larry 
Belin, Larry Hubbard, Andre Logan, Lar¬ 
ry Tarrance and Paul Roby—had re-' 
ceived three hours of credits, which each 
needed to retain his NCAA eligibility, 
for supposedly completing a summer 
course entitled “Current Problems and 
Principles in Coaching Athletics.” The 
course was an “extension” class, admin¬ 
istered by Ottawa (Kans.) University, but 
taught in the Los Angeles area by a mem¬ 
ber of the physical education faculty of 
Los Angeles Valley College in Van Nuys. 
The five New Mexico players signed a 
press release stating that they had no 
knowledge of how they became enrolled 
in the course and were unaware that they 
had received credit for it. The suspend¬ 
ed player, Jerome Henderson, of Los An¬ 


geles, claims he did take the course, 
though he told New Mexico officials he 
wasn’t sure where in Southern California 
the class had been held. 

As of last Sunday, Henderson was not 
the only person mystified by the course. 
Ottawa is a small (600 students) Baptist 
university that operates an extension pro¬ 
gram it calls “College without Campus” 
out of offices in Kansas City and Phoe¬ 
nix. According to Harold Germer, dean 
of the Phoenix center, the program is de¬ 
signed primarily as a service to adults 
seeking to complete work toward varied 
degrees. Accredited courses can be 
taught anywhere, using local instructors, 
or a teacher in, say, Los Angeles, can pro¬ 
pose courses to Ottawa. Germer ac¬ 
knowledges that these extension cours¬ 
es—at $25 per credit—are an important 
source of income for Ottawa. 

Who enrolled the New Mexico stu¬ 
dents? Who apparently forged their sig¬ 
natures and paid their tuition, which 
wouldn’t have been covered by their ath¬ 
letic scholarships? And who were the 
other members of the class? 

There apparently were 49 students en¬ 
rolled and Earle P. Durley, 33, the Valley 
College phys ed instructor who taught the 
class in a colleague's garage, which was 
converted to a den, remembers the names 
of six New Mexico players being on the 
rolls. He says, “Someone was present for 
the class hours. I saw a copy of their press 
book afterward. There was no one in the 
class that bore any resemblance to them. 
Someone did sign them in. Someone did 
do the work. Someone took the exam. 
And they each got a grade. Tuition was 
paid for each of them by someone from 
New Mexico, I assume... I wasn’t bribed 
in any way, shape or form. The only fee I 
got was $400 for teaching the class.” 

Many other questions were being 


raised last week. The commissioner of a 
major athletic conference said that an in¬ 
vestigation is currently under way of a so- 
called “merchant” operating in Southern 
California who, for a price, will place 
names of athletes on school rolls and get 
them credit. And the University of New 
Mexico Athletic Council resolved to call 
upon the NCAA for a full investigation 
of such “credits for cash” schemes. 

One way that such a “merchant” could 
operate is with a computer terminal at a 
remote location. A great majority of uni¬ 
versities maintain transcripts in comput¬ 
er files, the University of New Mexico 
among them. After grades from written 
registers have been transferred onto com¬ 
puter forms and the computer printout 
continued 
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has been checked against the registers, 
the registers are discarded. Thereafter a 
computer expert with the proper code 
could dial his terminal into a universi¬ 
ty’s system and do whatever he wanted 
to a student’s grades. The NCAA says it 
has no information about the operations 
of any such “merchants.” 

One person who is familiar w ith shady 
dealings between recruiters from major 
universities and junior college officials 
says. "For the NCAA to cite every in¬ 
stance in which a junior college manip¬ 
ulates a player’s grade to make him el¬ 
igible for transfer to a four-year school 
would be like the police ticketing every 
person who drives over 55 miles per hour 
or arresting every person who enters an 
office football pool.” 

The practice of universities “farming 
out" high school graduates who cannot 
meet NCAA eligibility standards is com¬ 
monplace. It is done extensively with 
football, basketball and track athletes. 
But the system can backfire, as in the 
case of Ron Brew er, the All-America bas¬ 
ketball player at Arkansas two years ago 
who's now a member of the Portland 
Trail Blazers. 

Arkansas Coach Eddie Sutton wanted 
Brewer badly after he led his powerful 
Northside High School team in Ft. Smith. 


Ark. to a 30-0 season. But 
Brewer didn't achieve a 2.0 
grade average, which is the 
NCAA minimum. Brewer 
insisted on following his 
high school coach. Gayle 
Kaundart. to Wcstark Com¬ 
munity College in Ft. Smith. 
Wcstark went 32-4. but 
much to Sutton's and Brew¬ 
er’s dismay. Brewer's grade- 
point average wasn’t high 
enough. Brewer's impres¬ 
sion was that Kaundart 
didn’t mind. The coach told 
Brewer that Wcstark could 
win the national JC title the 
following year. Sutton want¬ 
ed to gel Brewer to Arkan¬ 
sas. but to do so Brewer 
needed to get A's in nine 
credits of school work. So. 
at Sutton’s recommenda¬ 
tion. Brewer enrolled for 
some summer courses at the 
College of Southern Idaho. 
"Sutton once coached there 
and he had friends there.” 
said Brewer last week, "and 
he told me it was the only place where 
I’d get a fair chance.” Brewer got his 
three A’s. "One course was American 
Government,” says Brewer, who added 
that he couldn't recall the others. The fol¬ 
lowing autumn he was playing for Ar¬ 
kansas. Sutton says he has a "clear con¬ 
science” on the matter. 

The NCAA’s enforcement policies 
have come under question before, and 
those policies arc again being questioned 
in the New Mexico case. Officials at New 
Mexico admit that the NCAA has been 
investigating its basketball program for 
several years—at least since 1974. 

During the last several years the 
NCAA received information charging 
the New Mexico basketball program with 
such violations as grade fixing, illegal 
travel arrangements for players and cash 
payments to players from boosters. The 
NCAA also received suggestions in writ¬ 
ing that several Albuquerque gamblers 
were closely associated with the coaches 
and the team. By the end of 1977 the 
NCAA had compiled a lengthy list of al¬ 
legations—according to one source, up¬ 
ward of 100—yet it wasn’t until this past 
September that the NCAA formally pre¬ 
sented its list of charges—some 57 of 
them—to New Mexico. None of the al¬ 
legations concerned gambling. 


Why did the NCAA wait nearly two 
years before serving the charges? Bill 
Hunt, assistant executive director in 
charge of enforcement, said. “Some cases 
take longer than others to complete. And 
the two principal reasons are the replace¬ 
ment of the staff member in charge of 
an investigation who leaves the NCAA 
and must be replaced, and the uncov¬ 
ering of information as an investigation 
goes on that leads into new areas and 
lengthens the investigation." The staffer 
in charge of the New Mexico probe for 
a while. Brent Clark, did leave the NCAA 
at the end of 1977. but a long list of in¬ 
fractions already existed. As for the new 
information. New Mexico’s own release 
of the 57 allegations states that none in¬ 
volves current Lobo players. 

As to the tip on the alleged involve¬ 
ment of gamblers with the team, the 
NCAA again refuses to comment. But 
New Mexico law-enforcement agencies 
have had several known gamblers under 
surveillance since at least last spring, and 
on Nov. 19 the Albuquerque police and 
State Attorney General's office conduct¬ 
ed 13 gambling raids, including two at 
the homes of men reported to be friends 
of Ellenberger’s. 

Yet another development came Sat¬ 
urday. when The Albuquerque Journal 
reported that records from the Citizens 
Bank of Albuquerque showed two scries 
of loans to Lobo basketball players. One. 
to three players for S2.000 each, was 
made on Dec. 22. 1976. Loans to three 
other players for $1,700 each were made 
on Nov. 25. 1977. Investigators are try¬ 
ing to determine if the loans were ever re¬ 
paid or if the notes were met by some¬ 
one other than the players. One former 
Lobo player told Mike Gallagher of the 
Journal that loans have been a "regular 
part of playing basketball at New Mex¬ 
ico for years." 

All of this weighs heavily on Ellenber- 
ger and Goldstein, who will appear be¬ 
fore the UNM Athletic Council shortly to 
answer questions about the allegations. 
Meanwhile, federal and state investiga¬ 
tions into the matter are continuing. 

At the moment those who seem to be 
suffering the most are the seven suspend¬ 
ed or ineligible players. Because of the 
NCAA's policy that prohibits it from 
even confirming that a particular school 
is under investigation, a perfectly inno¬ 
cent athlete can stumble into a rat’s nest 
of wrongdoing, and then take the fall, 
right along with the guilty. end 
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'Buck’s new 
Gentury Limited Sedan. 
Our little limousine. 


These days, one can easily shell 
out a small fortune for even a 
little import. On the other hand, if 
one is particularly astute, one 
could opt for the posh-looking 
automobile pictured here. 

The Century Limited Sedan. 
Even at its decidedly modest base 
price, it is a very roadable, 
expensive-looking, quiet, serene 
Buick. 

One which makes six people 
feel very well taken care of With 
standard amenities like crushed 
velour 55/45 notchback seating. 
Cut-pile carpeting. Power front 
disc brakes. Plus, of course, lots of 
Limited trim and identification. 

And while it may look and 
feel like a little limousine, with its 
standard 3.8 liter V-6, or even the 
available 4.3 liter V-8, it is a tight- 
fisted little miser at the gas 
pumps. For example, the standard 
3.8 liter V-6 with available auto¬ 
matic transmission offers the 
following EPA estimates. 


27 [1| 488 


The 1980 Century Limited 
Sedan. All in all, quite a little 
limousine. And, if you'd care to 
invest a bit more in niceties like 


power windows, power seats, air 
conditioning and the like, you can 
turn it into even more of a little 
limousine. 

See your Buick dealer soon 
about buying or leasing one. 

We'll have one brought 
around front for you to inspect. 

Remember: Compare the boxed 
estimates to the estimated MPG 
of other cars. You may get 
different mileage and range 
depending on your speed, trip 
length and weather. Estimated 
mileage and range will be less in 
heavy city traffic. Your actual 
highway mileage and range will 
probably be less than the 
highway estimates. Estimated 
driving range based on EPA- 
estimated MPG rating and 
highway estimates. These range 
estimates are obtained by 
multiplying Century's fuel tank 
capacity of 18.1 gallons by the 
EPA and highway estimates. 
Estimates lower in California. 

The 4.3 liter V-8 is not 
available in California. 

Buicks are equipped with 
GM-built engines supplied by 
various divisions. See your dealer 
for details. 











by Joe Marshall 



His headwork sure paid off 


Matt Malloy of Southern lllinois-Edwardsvil/e (above) didn't score in the semis 
but had a hat trick, including a game-winning header, in the NCAA championships 


W hen the NCAA announced its 19- 
team draw for the 1979 national 
soccer championship, the overwhelming 
pretournament favorites were last year’s 
finalists, defending champion San Fran¬ 
cisco and runner-up Indiana. Ho hum. 
However, before anyone could catch up 
on his Zs, both the Dons and the Hoo- 
siers had been upset and the NCAA tour¬ 
nament had been turned over to a bunch 
of teams looking for storybook endings 
to unpromising beginnings. Indeed, the 
four schools that made it to Tampa for 
the f nal showdown last weekend—Penn 
State, Columbia, Southern Illinois at Ed- 
wardsville and Clemson—had an easier 
time explaining why they shouldn’t have 
gotten that far than how they did. 

Neither Penn State nor Columbia had 
ever been in the final four. The Nittany 
Lions were the epitome of inexperience, 
with only one senior and three juniors 


on their 20-man roster. Still, it was Penn 
State that had upset Indiana 2-0 in 
the quarterfinals. And Columbia—which 
was rated 18th before the season began— 
seemed about as out of place at an NCAA 
championship as Albert Einstein at a tag- 
team wrestling match. Hairsplitters might 
point out that Columbia has won eight 
NCAA titles in fencing, but the Lions 
have never so much as made the NCAA 
finals in anything else. 

Nevertheless, some observers thought 
that Columbia, which had beaten Hart- 
wick and Rhode Island on the way to 
Tampa, could give Clemson a tough lime 
in the semis. The Tigers, whose lineup is 
annually dominated by Nigerians, had 
been to the final four three times in the 
last six years but had never won a semi¬ 
final game. This year the Tigers had lost 
one starter to homesickness and had 
graduated six others, including their all¬ 


time leading scorer, Christian Nwoko- 
cha. Even though four new Nigerians ar¬ 
rived on the scene this fall, Clemson’s 
primary objective for 1979 was an eighth 
straight Atlantic Coast Conference title, 
not a national championship. 

It was apparent in its very first game 
that Clemson wasn’t totally destitute 
when Nwokocha’s freshman brother, 
Nnamdi, set a school record with seven 
goals in a 14-0 rout of Belmont Abbey. 
But after that auspicious start, the offense 
had trouble getting untracked and the de¬ 
fense. traditionally the team’s strong 
point, played poorly. Midway through 
the year Cleveland State broke the Ti¬ 
gers’ 57-game regular-season unbeaten 
streak with a 2-1 upset. 

The Clemson coach. Dr. Ibrahim Ib¬ 
rahim, an Arab 6migr6 from Israel who 
holds a Ph.D. in chemistry and is known 
as “I-squared," views that loss as the 
turning point in the Tigers’ season. Their 
defense got a big boost the very next 
game when all-conference Fullback Da¬ 
mian Odoh, who had missed several 
games with a pulled groin muscle, re¬ 
turned to a starting role. Ibrahim also 
did some lineup shuffling, and Clemson 
suddenly went on a tear, recording six 
straight shutouts to get to Tampa. 

Just 5:12 into the semifinal with Co¬ 
lumbia, Nwokocha blasted a goal past 
Goalie John McElaney for a 1-0 Clem¬ 
son lead. Because the Tigers had won 
both their previous tournament games by 
that score, no one would have been sur¬ 
prised if they had settled into a cautious 
defensive game. Instead they stayed on 
the attack. Within a four-minute period 
near the end of the first half Striker Obed 
Ariri put the game out of reach by scor¬ 
ing twice. When Ariri isn’t playing soc¬ 
cer, he is the placekicker for the Tigers’ 
football team, and as soon as the tour¬ 
nament was over last Sunday he began 
preparing for the Peach Bowl, in which 
Clemson will meet Baylor. 

Columbia finally broke Tiger Goalie 
John Bruens' shutout string when Strik¬ 
er Steve Charles connected with a per¬ 
fect 15-yard crossing shot from the right 
wing. But that just made the score 4-1, 
which is how the game ended. 
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That put Clemson in the finals with 
SIUE, which had beaten Penn State 2-1 
earlier in the day. Of the four teams in 
Tampa last weekend only the Cougars 
went into the season with lofty hopes. 
They were ranked No. 2 in the nation in 
one preseason poll, but before the end 
of September they had lost two games, 
tied two more and dropped completely 
out of the top 20. Their problems started 
less than three weeks before their first 
game when Coach Bob Guelker, who 
won five NCAA championships at St. 
Louis and a Division II title at SIUE in 
1972, underwent a triple bypass in open- 
heart surgery. When he rejoined the team 
on a Western trip just two games into 
the schedule, he was ghostly pale, talked 
in a whisper and had to be pushed 
through airports in a wheelchair by his 
players. The Cougars promptly lost the 
first two games after his return, the sec¬ 
ond of them to San Francisco. 

Guelker now admits, “The players 
might have been torn between two lead¬ 
ers. I couldn't exert myself the way I 
should have. We were playing as indi¬ 
viduals instead of as a team. When we 
lied two games in a row to make our rec¬ 
ord 6-2-2, our players were fighting 
among themselves on the field.” 

Guelker decided to take action. He 
benched Striker Don Ebert, the team’s 
star, and Midfielder Dave Hummert for 
a game after the two mouthed off at a 
team meeting. “Ebert’s mouth was the 
biggest thing going on the field at that 
time," says Guelker. "He was trying to 
help but instead he was disrupting some 
of the players.” Guelker then publicly 
chastised his son Tim. a midfielder, who 
the rest of the team felt was not being 
physical enough in his play. He also re¬ 
aligned several players on defense. The 
Cougars didn’t lose another game and 
reached the semifinals by avenging their 
loss to San Francisco 4-2. 

“The players probably think I’ve been 
100% for three weeks now," Guelker said 
on the eve of the tournament. “They 
don’t realize I get tired when I go home 
at night.” 

The SIUE attack centers around Ebert, 
who is also a striker for the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic team. He is a junior, but during last 
week’s tournament he was being presr 
sured to declare hardship status so he 
could be selected by the North Amer¬ 
ican Soccer League in its draft, which 
was scheduled for the day after the finals. 

As most teams do. the Nittany Lions 


hounded Ebert throughout, but he still 
got free for several shots. Unaccountably, 
he missed two point-blank attempts that 
could have turned the game into a rout 
for the Cougars, who dominated play for 
much of the game. Instead, after a Guelk¬ 
er header put SIUE up 1-0 for the first 
half, Penn State was able to tie the score 
on a direct kick by sophomore Fullback 
Dan Canter after a tripping foul was 
called on Ebert. Hummert scored the de¬ 
ciding goal late in the second half on a 
difficult 18-yard crossing shot from the 
left wing. “That shot was taken from 
about as bad a place as possible to take a 
shot," moaned Penn State Coach Wal¬ 
ter Bahr afterward. Bahr got some so¬ 
lace the next day when his Nittany Lions 
downed Columbia 2-1 for third place. 

The championship game that fol¬ 
lowed looked, for a time, as if it 
might turn into a runaway. SIUE’s Matt 
Malloy scored two goals in the first 
half and narrowly missed an early hat 
trick as the Cougars opened a 2-0 lead 
at intermission. 

But in the second half. Clemson ad¬ 
justed to SIUE’s physical inside defense 
by moving the ball farther out on the 
wings and began putting pressure on the 
Cougars. First. Ariri headed a ball into 
the net off a crossing shot by Awesu to 
make the score 2-1. Then, with exactly 
seven minutes remaining. Awesu sent an¬ 
other high crossing shot across the goal 
mouth from the left wing. This time Ari¬ 
ri was beyond the far post so he headed 
the ball back across the front of the goal, 
where Nwokocha headed it in. 


Suddenly the score was 2-2 and Clem¬ 
son was controlling play at the SIUE end 
of the field. With a little less than four 
minutes remaining and the Cougars again 
under heavy pressure, Ebert was fouled 
in his own territory and SIUE. was award¬ 
ed a free kick. Sophomore Back Pal Mal¬ 
loy. Malt’s brother, let loose a booming 
boot that traveled almost 60 yards to the 
Clemson goal. "I figured I’d just put it 
up for Ebert.” he said later, "because no 
one can stay with him in the air.” In¬ 
stead, the ball came down in a pack of 
Clemson defenders surrounding young 
Guelker. All of them went up. Guelker 
cracked skulls with one of the Tigers and 
fell senseless to the ground. It was sev¬ 
eral minutes before his teammates could 
tell him what then happened, which was 
that the ball popped up closer to the goal, 
where Malt Malloy was waiting to head 
it gently over Bruens’ reach for the win¬ 
ning score. 

Guelker’s father was profuse in praise 
of his players. "Clemson had gained con¬ 
trol of the game.” he said, "but the come¬ 
back we made today is the mark of a 
true champion. What we did in this game 
is just like the comeback we made this 
season.” 

As the coach was called forward to ac¬ 
cept the team trophy, the P.A. announc¬ 
er mistakenly identified him as the coach 
of the Clemson Tigers. Guelker wheeled 
toward the distant press box and hollered 
in mock horror. “Clemson!” His face was 
flushed with excitement, his voice now 
booming. In a way his was the biggest 
comeback of all. end 
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NOW JOE 
MUST CARRY 
THE FLAG 


Auto racing is in the Ruttmans' blood. Troy won Indy, J.R. looked 
as if he would, and at 35 it’s Joe's turn by FRANK DEFORD 


CONTINUED 


RUTTMANS 

continued 


T he Ruttmans are an American family that drives race 
cars. Joe is the one driving now. 

They have built them, run in them, won in them, 
died in them, and they believe in them. ‘‘When someone 
you love is killed on the track, it can’t make you mad at 
auto racing,” Troy says, “because one thing racing tells you 
right away: if you can’t accept death, then it isn’t the type 
of thing for you to be in.’’ This does not mean the Ruttmans 
play around with death, or with speed, or with driving. As 
a matter of fact, the only thing they play around with is win¬ 
ning. That is why they are so good at living. But. oh, if only 
the damn cars didn’t break all the time! The Ruttmans for¬ 
give them, though, because cars are, after all, assembled by 
humans. So they get back in the cars and race. 

Troy Lynn is the most famous Ruttman. He is the oldest 
brother, too, ahead of Jimmie Ralph. Jerry Max and Ray¬ 
mond Joe. Joe is the one driving now. Jim raced some as a 
kid, and at age 40 he still has his own stock car that he 
takes out now and then to race, and he is the one the other 
Ruttmans consider the most sensible—“just like an old Ger¬ 
man.” says his father. Butch, the 73-year-old patriarch. 
Butch worked in the pit crew this summer when Joe won the 
USAC Miller 200 in Milwaukee. Jerry was a race driver, too, 
like all the other Ruttmans, but he was killed in a motorcycle 
accident in 1953, the year after Troy won the Indianapolis 
500. Troy was only 22, the youngest Indy winner in history— 
still is—and his father was in the pits with him and all his 
brothers were wide-eyed kids who worshiped him. 

Troy hung it up in 1964, when he was 34. Then his only 
son, Troy Jr., drove. And now Joe is the Ruttman racing. 
He didn’t start driving full time until he was 30; now he is 
35, just coming into his prime at about the age his older 
brother quit, almost a generation Lgo. It confuses people. 
They think Joe must be Troy’s son, not his brother. But Joe 
knows exactly who he is. In fact, this is his strength. Still, 
he drives just like Troy, that stifT-arm style; and he can tune 
a car like his father—Troy never could do that. And Troy 
Jr. is always there with Joe. It was supposed to be the other 
way around. Joe dedicated his life to helping. Junior be a 
driver. But now, after all these years, Joe is the only Rutt¬ 
man driving, and his father and his brother and his broth¬ 
er's son are all so much a part of him that if Joe didn't 
know exactly who he was, he couldn’t possibly drive as fast 
and as flawlessly as he does. 

What Joe wants most of all is an Indy car. Four years 
ago. when he took up racing full time, that seemed like the 
foolish dream of a frustrated nobody—a shy, chubby fel¬ 
low whose only talent in life was being good at being some¬ 
body’s younger brother. “All my life, I thought if you just 
give me one of those first-rate cars, I can whip the world.” 
Joe says, “but I never thought it would happen. I never 
thought I’d get a chance. I just figured I’d race the little 
circuits, make a living for my family and get as much 
satisfaction as possible. Still, I kept dreaming I'd get an 
Indy car to drive. I’m not trying to surpass Troy, but if 
you’re good enough, you should be able to handle any kind 


of car. But who’s going to give a rookie in his 30s a chance?" 

This was all very logical, except it failed to reckon with ex¬ 
actly how good Joe would be at driving race cars. He and 
his wife, who’s called Harpo on account of her curly hair, 
would look in the racing newspapers and see which race of¬ 
fered the most money, and then Joe would go wherever it 
was, never mind what kind of cars would be raced, what 
kind of track he’d be driving on. It didn’t matter. He can 
come in as low as anybody on the corners, and up high, 
they say Joe dusts the walls. What Joe’s cars do is swoop. 
By 1978 he had moved out of the bushes and was rookie of 
the year on the USAC Stock Car circuit, and last summer, 
running his “obsoleted” boxy ’77 Pontiac Phoenix against 
the bullet-sleek ’79 Camaros. Joe moved right to the top, 
challenging the preeminent A. J. Foyt himself. 

Foyt was the one who showed how good Joe is. Good 
drivers don’t care to run alongside unknown quantities. They 
might be what is called "squirrelly," and that can be big 
trouble, especially if you're the one running outside. As Joe 
explains. “Tap you one time and you’ve bought the wall.” 
The second time Foyt hooked up with Joe last summer, at 
the USAC Miller 200, he came right up outside of Joe's 
No. 70, and he sat there, and they ran side by side for 
seven laps, till a caution flag came up. Mary Ruttman, Joe's 
mother, says, “Why, it was til for tat. You kill my dog, I’ll 
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kill your cat." Joe might have left a little yellow paint from 
his car on A.J.'s fenders, and Foyt might have put a little 
red paint on Joe's, but they ran honorably, never doing a 
dangerous thing to one another, and when they slowed down 
under the yellow. A.J. looked over at Joe, and then the 
great man raised his left hand, fingers closed in a fist, but 
with the thumb up high. 

The people who know Joe best say that meant even more 
to him than the fact that he beat Foyt for the first time, in 
that race, the biggest event on the USAC stock-car sched¬ 
ule. Joe won’t say anything, he just keeps chewing on his 
Twinkies. but he knows now he deserves an Indy car. no mat¬ 
ter how old a rookie he is. 

But Joe won't speak up for himself. Tom Beaty, his spon¬ 
sor. the president of B & K Machine & Hydraulic Co. of Li¬ 
vonia. Mich., says. “Joe’s got the greatest natural ability, 
and he’d race you from here to China for 30e. but he's too 
nice, and he gets walked on." After one race, he signed 
autographs for better than two hours; it was an hour and a 
half before anybody thought of getting him a chair. Last 
year, when Joe was really struggling to make a living, a 
driver named Sonny Easley was killed in practice for a race 
at Riverside (Calif.) International Raceway. Joe finished sec¬ 
ond in that race and, without a note of fanfare, turned over 
his entire share of the purse, 52.000, to the widow and her 


Joe's brother Troy won the 1952 Indy 500 when he was only 22. 



four children. Joe merely allowed as how the Easleys could 
use the money more than his family could, and that was all 
there was to that. 

There is sort of a Lindbergh quality to Joe. even some 
physical resemblance. His hair is always aw-shucks ruffled; 
he wears little schoolmarm glasses when he’s driving; and be¬ 
cause he has just lost 40 pounds, his jeans look like droopy 
drawers. Joe’s only vice is sweets—some of his fans call 
him the Cookie Monster—and he never raises his voice. 
He’s a real nice-looking man, but you could miss him. Un¬ 
fortunately for him, the one characteristic shared by most 
drivers who get Indy cars is that they don’t hide their light 
under a bushel. "I tell Joe, ‘Joe, you got to lean a little.’ ” 
Butch says. “Now Troy. Troy knew how to lean." 

Troy! Always Troy! He is all of 49 now, distinguished, re¬ 
married. settled down, a businessman in horn-rim glasses 
who never drinks anything stronger than iced tea. But the en¬ 
thusiasm still pours out of him. The world has always been 
a livelier place when Troy has been around. 

And nobody knew that the whole time Troy was hurt¬ 
ing. At 18 he started getting ulcers; a year later he was hem¬ 
orrhaging. He never let on. except to the doctors, and they 
didn't know how to fix him. It was only a couple of years 
ago that they at last operated successfully; 30 years of pain. 
No wonder it all came apart for Troy. “Momma,” he said 
after the operation worked. “I had forgotten how you were 
supposed to feel." 

But he kept that to himself. He drove the cars. He was al¬ 
ways up, always the life of the party. From the start, the 
girls loved him—“Here comes Troy Ruttman. the pride of 
the bobby-soxers!" the P.A. would cry out—and he was a 
man’s man, who could stay up all night and drink with any¬ 
one. And a salesman! Troy could always sell himself a good 
ride. At 19 years old, just 19—lying about his age—he fin¬ 
ished 12th at Indy. Salesman? “Troy could sell you this sta¬ 
dium," his mother says. 

After Troy quit driving, he and Joe got themselves a mo¬ 
torcycle and snowmobile dealership outside Detroit. Be¬ 
fore long. World of Ruttman was the largest motorcycle 
and snowmobile dealership in the nation. This is how well 
Troy could sell: "The ones that didn't even speak English 
were coming from Tokyo to see us," Joe says. But in the 
winter of '74, the first gas crisis made cycles very popular, 
so Yamaha started rushing its stock to where it was warm 
enough to ride bikes. Came spring in Michigan, the World 
of Ruttman couldn't get enough motorcycles, because they 
had all been sold in the Sunbelt months before. This was 
Joe's chance; this was his excuse. He gave his half of the busi¬ 
ness to Troy and went out. at last, to drive race cars—a 
grow n man of 30 with a wife and three kids starting off in a 
thing like (hat. 

Of course. Joe should have been in it all along. When he 
was 19. he had a good chance, too. That was in 1963. Troy 
had not yet retired, and he had an old stock car, which he 
gave to Joe. Joe refurbished it and towed it out to Riv¬ 
erside for a big race against the best drivers, including his fa- 
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Joe's niece Toddy and his father Butch were stricken by the loss that started Joe driving. 


mous brother. Troy told him how to pace the ride, and Joe 
came in 10th—now remember, he was a kid in his first big 
race against the country's best drivers, with better cars, lots 
better. Quite properly, Joe figured. “I’m off and running,” 
and he took off cross-country to the next major race, in Day¬ 
tona, Fla. He was towing the racer across New Mexico one 
night, and at a place called Tucumcari a car came drifting 
across a solid line. It totaled both the tow car and the racer. 
The insurance company would only pay off on the tow car. 
A race car is a very expensive machine, and young Joe had 
neither the wherewithal to build a new one nor the self-as¬ 
surance to sell himself a ride. 

So he just went back to Michigan and started working for 
his mom and dad in their go-kart and minibike shop. And he 
met Harpo at Daly’s Drive-In, and pretty soon they were 
married, with a family. “I really gave up all hope when I 
turned 25,” Joe says. “Realistically, for anybody to start af¬ 
ter that, it's nuts. So you see, that’s how my life got derailed. 

“Then too, there was Troy Jr.—J.R., six years younger 
than me. What a neat guy! And 1 thought, well, my chance 
in life has backfired, but maybe he’ll get the chance I never 
had. And soon 1 had all my goals, my dreams. / had my 
whole life tied up in Troy Jr. I said. ‘Here, J.R., I missed it, 
but 1 want you to have the opportunity I’ll never have.’ I 
couldn’t give him enough. As long as he had the desire, I 
would have taken Troy Jr. around the world 10 times." 

Troy’s Jewelry 

Joe and Troy Jr. grew uncommonly close because of what 
had happened to Troy. He was not only the oldest of the 
brothers and tall, at 6' 3", but he was also rawboned, wavy- 
haired and good-looking. And Troy has always been the 
sort of person who is in the center of things—same as Joe 
is always a guy over there—or was just here a minute ago. 
one or the other. 

It’s not just that Troy is 15 years older than Joe, either; he 


comes from a whole different time and 
place. Troy was bom in the Oklahoma 
outback, on the cusp of the Depression: 
conceived before it began, delivered after 
it had hit. But his father was such an ex¬ 
traordinary mechanic that even in the 
worst of times Butch was lured about the 
country by better job offers, first to Texas 
and then to Southern California, where 
Troy grew up. 

Cars were always part and parcel of 
the family. You won’t believe this, but 
Troy received his first speeding ticket at 
the age of nine in South Gate, Calif. He 
had got the car, a broken-down old 
Chevy roadster, by trading seven laying 
hens for it, and then he had managed to 
get it running well enough to speed. In 
his first race, Troy, then 15, led wire to 
wire, $25. The pickings were so easy he 
dropped out of school, and soon he was 
running six. seven nights a week at tracks 
up and down California. Here comes 
Troy Ruttman, the pride of the bobby- 
soxers! At 18. he was passing himself off 
as 23. A flagman at one track introduced him to a pretty 
girl named Beverly, and soon they eloped to Yuma, Ariz. 
Within the year, a daughter. Toddy, was born; a year later. 
Troy Jr.; and a year and a half after that. Roxanne. 

Troy had only sat in a championship car once before he 
came to Indianapolis, just after he turned 19. He could 
drive anything. His legs were so long they had to alter midg¬ 
et cars around Troy’s outsized dimensions. “But he’d make 
any car sing,” Butch says. “Make it sing.” Troy could do any¬ 
thing with a car. People remember him dropping two wheels 
down off a track and onto the din infield and shooting roost¬ 
er tails for the fun of it, like a water skier. 

Joe, the little boy, watched his big brother in awe. “If 
there was ever a natural-bom anything, that was Troy Rutt- 
man driving a car,” he says. “I’m not saying this because 
he’s my brother, but because he was the greatest race driv¬ 
er. You take someone like A.J., and he’s a great driver. But 
he’s also a great manager, a great setup man. Troy wasn’t in¬ 
terested in those kinds of things. He had his father working 
on the car, and he knew it was going to be in perfect shape. 
He was spoiled. His only idea was: let me in that car and I 
can beat the world. And he could. He’d win or he’d break 
down. He was the best ever.” 

He was so young. It all happened as fast as he drove. 
He whipped Bill Vukovich to win Indy in 1952, driving a 
Kuzma-Offy for J. C. Agajanian. Only 22, the Speedway 
winner: his eyes sparkled, he wore red gloves, and Arlene 
Dahl was the movie star who kissed him in the winner’s cir¬ 
cle. Agajanian allowed as how she ought to kiss him, too, be¬ 
cause he was the owner, but Arlene Dahl wouldn’t. Just 
Troy. Troy Ruttman was 22, the Indy winner! He had a pret¬ 
ty wife and three babies. He took 40% of a $61,743 win¬ 
ner’s share (Butch got another 5%), and he splurged on 
fancy jewelry. “Troy was queer for watches,” Joe says. Even 
now. Troy wears an expensive watch, a gold chain around 
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his neck and a ring with the initials TR formed in dia¬ 
monds. Joe won’t wear any jewelry at all. If you gave him a 
watch, he wouldn't wear it. It is as if the jewelry were sym¬ 
bolic of what happened to Troy. 

A couple of months after he won Indianapolis. Troy had 
a freak accident during a race at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (The 
Ruttmans only seem to have freak accidents; the normal, pre¬ 
dictable accidents they manage to escape.I His right arm 
was badly broken, and it took 18 months for it to heal well 
enough for him lo drive again. While recuperating he had a 
lot of time on his hands, and he increasingly took to filling 
those idle hours by drinking whiskey. Soon Troy was start¬ 
ing the mornings off with a shot or two. The only time he 
didn't drink was when he drove: he kept right on winning. 

“He went through a million dollars and four women.” 
says Butch. 

“Two women,” says Mary. 

“I'm not just counting the marriages. Momma.” 

And nobody knows how many rings and watches. He also 
didn’t see much of his kids. Troy Jr.. Toddy and Roxanne. 

S oon he wasn’t even good drinking company, and 
drinking is what he was doing. “Drinking. Troy was 
the opposite of what he was all the rest of his life,” 
Jim says. "He was a nasty drunk.” 

“I’ll admit I gave up on him.” Butch says. “Only Momma 
didn’t.” 

She would hunt him down and go right into the bars 
after him. She was the only one who could appease him 
when he was mean drunk. Troy would tell everyone in the 
bar, “Hey. this is my sweetheart." and buy her a Coke, and 
finish his drink with her. and then they would leave. But 
often as not. Mary would be at it again the next night, track¬ 
ing him down again. All the whiskey didn’t help Troy’s stom¬ 
ach. He hurt a lot. Only the cars helped him survive the 
pain in those bad years. But some things were lost for good. 
He was rarely there when his only son. Junior, grew up. 

What happened to Troy tore Joe apart. He was baffled. 
There had never even been any liquor in the Ruttman house; 
Joe had never seen any social drinking. “I look upon liquor 
as a monster," Joe says. “Can you understand? Your older 

brother is perfect, and he’s famous, and then liquor_’’ 

But Joe never stopped loving his big brother. He made 
himself into a big brother himself—or a father—for Troy 
Jr. Even before his own career had ended in Tucumcari. 
Joe was teaching his nephew. By eight or nine Junior was 
driving go-karts for Joe. and a few years later Joe coached 
the kid to the national go-kart championship. Troy Jr. had 
become determined to be a race driver. 

“At an early age. you could see Junior had excellent driv¬ 
ing ability," Troy says, “and I tried to explain to him that he 
was heading into a dangerous thing. And he said. 'Well. Dad. 
you’re still alive.' ” But you could also say that Troy was 
lucky to still be in that particular category. “I know how 
many accidents God spared my dad from." Toddy says. 

By 1964 Troy had recognized that he was an alcoholic, 
and had pointed himself down the first road to recovery, rec¬ 
ognition. At the time the rear-engine Indy cars were com¬ 
ing in. and “to accelerate the story.” as Troy often says, he 
could see that no competitive auto was likely to be avail¬ 


able to him for maybe a year or more. He was only 34. but 
he had been driving professionally for almost two decades. 
And his stomach hurt more, and he was worn out some 
from the drinking. 

Then, that year at Indianapolis, he started in the sixth row. 
on the outside of Eddie Sachs. It was a busy start, there was 
trouble almost right away, and in front of Sachs and Rutt¬ 
man. a gangly rookie from the sports-car ranks named Dave 
MacDonald got loose and clipped the wall in Turn 4. Troy 
had an instant to make a decision. He guessed that when 
MacDonald hit the wall his car would ricochet back out onto 
the track, and that he might just squeeze by on the outside. 
Troy aimed for the wall. Already the crash had turned into 
an inferno, and just as Troy, hugging the wall, passed the 
burning wreck. Sachs piled into MacDonald, the impact 
shoving the drive shaft of Sachs’ car through his body, killing 
him instantly. The pyre roared higher. 70 feet or more, as the 
surviving cars came all the way round the track before stop¬ 
ping in the turn, just short of the holocaust. 

“It was the worst thing I ever saw in my life,” Troy says. 
"The flames were shooting up all around him, but some¬ 
how MacDonald stayed alive, begging for help. It was hor¬ 
rible. He kept calling for his mother. Mother, Mother, 
please. Mother, help me! And we couldn't do anything. No¬ 
body could even get close." 

Troy has never forgotten that grisly vision. It came only 
a few weeks after a race at Trenton. N.J. in which Troy’s 
own car was turned end over end. and somehow he skid¬ 
ded along on his helmet as the car disintegrated. Soon after 
that. Troy decided to stop racing cars. It wasn’t that he was 
scared all of a sudden; it was just that none of this was 
worth it if you weren’t competitive, if you couldn’t win. At 
one time or another, just about all the Ruttman drivers 
have had about the same thing to say on this subject. 

At the age of 23. Troy told his mother, “If 1 die. don’t 
you grieve. Momma, because I’ve already done more in my 
lifetime than most people who live to be old." Joe has al¬ 
ready told Harpo that if he is killed, she is to tell the chil¬ 
dren. “This is what I wanted to do. If I die, know that I 
went with a smile on my face." And Troy Jr., when he was 
17. wrote a high school theme about what he planned to do 
when he grew up. He listed three things; 1) graduate from 
college as an engineer; 2) win Indianapolis before my death; 
and 3) retire by the lime I’m 30, and get married after that. 

It was 1968 when Troy Jr. wrote that. By then Troy had re¬ 
tired and had become a salesman, getting on with the rest 
of life, away from a steering wheel, and Joe had given up 
all hopes of ever driving seriously. Everything was on Ju¬ 
nior. He and Toddy, an exceptionally close brother and sis¬ 
ter. were living together at Butch and Mary’s in Michigan. 
Junior had been given his father’s last Indy car. the Jim 
Robbins Special, an old upright Curtiss, and was making it 
completely over into a super modified, with which he would 
start another Ruttman racing career. 

Bitch’s Tools 

Unlike most automobile racers, the Ruttmans are large peo¬ 
ple. Joe is more than six feet tall—though, typical of him, 
he has no idea exactly how tall he is—and he is the small¬ 
est of the brothers. Jerry stood 6' 1". 

Butch, the father—his square name is Ralph, but if peo- 
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pie don’t call him Butch, they call him Pappy or some vari¬ 
ation of Granddad—is a big-boned 6' 2", a giant for a man 
born in 1906. Mary is a year older, but both she and her hus¬ 
band are jaunty, young people. At the races, Mary favors 
shorts, and she clambers up onto the roof of her mobile 
home to see the track better. Butch prefers a blue jump suit 
with a bright yellow cap. They were married 50 years ago 
this past St. Patrick’s Day. 

That is a coincidence. They are both of German stock, 
both Oklahoma-bom. She was Mary Rittenhouse from Mu¬ 
tual, and Butch’s father was a grain and livestock dealer 
over in Mooreland. 20 miles of back roads away. Butch was 
interested in cars from the first; for that matter, he prac¬ 
tically spans the history of automobiles. “Butch always had 
speed on his mind,” Mary says, “and I sure ought to know, 
because he dumped me.” On this occasion. Butch wrecked 
a roadster he had built, the impact throwing his girl friend 
out onto the road and knocking her silly, while the car 
rolled over on him. Butch and Mary both chuckle at the 
memory of this episode. The Ruttmans laugh about such hi¬ 
larious automobile accidents in the same way other fam¬ 
ilies chortle at the memory of the roast getting burnt on 
Uncle Harry’s birthday. 

Butch raced himself—he was active as late as 1951, when 
he was 44—but he was more renowned for his mechanical 
abilities. He is a man of infinite patience, quite prepared to 
take cars completely apart. And while he doesn't make any 
to-do about it, it seems that roll bars and shoulder har¬ 
nesses were Butch’s inventions, the harness being first in¬ 
stalled for Troy when he “was runnin’ them high banks in 
Indiana in ’48.” 

The father’s special heritage is twofold. First, the pa¬ 
tience he brought to fixing cars seems to have been trans¬ 
mitted to the Ruttman boys as drivers. Patience may ap¬ 
pear to be an odd attribute for a man of speed to possess, 
but the sense of waiting, of striking at the right time, is as 


Compared to liveried entourages, Joe's pit crew is a ragtag group. 



crucial to a driver as being able to move. Second, because 
the Ruttmans came to driving by way of the cars their fa¬ 
ther crafted, instead of having stumbled upon driving as 
merely a convenient way to get high on speed, the whole 
family evokes a special attitude of love for the sport—a 
love founded on confidence. The Ruttmans have an abid¬ 
ing faith in their machines. 

As a teen-ager, Troy Jr. astonished racing experts by tak¬ 
ing that Robbins Special apart and rebuilding it. shifting 
the engine from centerline to the side. That was an original 
concept. But. after Butch, Joe is the most mechanically un¬ 
canny of them all. When he works on a car, he just about 
talks to it, like Dr. Dolittle palavering with the animals. 

These dual talents of driving and tinkering are critical as¬ 
sets for Joe. because not only must he fight the bias of age, 
he also works at a tremendous economic disadvantage. The 
sport, as Joe says, requires “cubic inches and cubic mon¬ 
ey”—witness the Foyt juggernaut, which includes a score 
of precision-tooled minions all decked out in red-and-white- 
checked uniforms and job descriptions, all scurrying about, 
radio-connected with their great-shouldered, jut-jawed lead¬ 
er whizzing around the track. By contrast, Ruttman’s crew, 
such as it is, consists of a bunch of friends and innocent by¬ 
standers recruited for the occasion. Somebody or other’s 
child is usually an integral part of the crew. Senior citizens 
are also welcome. 

“Who’s the guy with the lire in the white beard?” 

“Oh, 1 think he’s that other guy’s father-in-law.” 

The Ruttman race tool chest consists of a little box of 
wrenches and ice scrapers and whatnots that Butch keeps 
in his mobile home in case it breaks down out on the In¬ 
terstate. To cart tires about, Joe uses a child's little red 
wagon. Minutes before the Milwaukee 200, with Ruttman’s 
car sitting on the pole beside Foyt’s. an official glanced 
down and noticed that Joe had the wrong tire on his right- 
front wheel. The wrong tire! Joe didn’t get mad at any¬ 
body. They got it changed in time, didn't they? 

Foyt, of course, is the big star on the USAC stock tour, 
and he is a no-nonsense fellow who does not like to get 
beat, especially by a Raggedy Ann operation and an an¬ 
tiquated tugboat of a racer. But he adores Joe Ruttman, as 
everybody does. Nobody laughs harder than Foyt when 
Joe plays practical jokes on A.J. One day, for nothing bet¬ 
ter to do, Joe stole the little bicycle Foyt uses to get around 
the infield. Just stole it, put it in his truck and watched 
while a desperate red-and-white-checked army searched all 
over Robin Hood’s barn. When Foyt tries to sneak out of 
obligatory drivers’ meetings, Joe raises his hand and tattles 
on him. He climbs into Foyt’s car or pretends to find loose 
parts under the hood, while the red-and-white-checked ar¬ 
ray turns apoplectic. And Foyt roars. Everybody. A.J. in¬ 
cluded, seems to be in a good mood when they get around 
good old Joe. 

And everyone can see how happy Joe is. If you have to 
wait a long time to get to do what you long to do, and what 
you know you can do, it means all that more when at last 
you’re granted the opportunity. In an age of instant grati¬ 
fication, Joe feels a reward that other people can’t conceive 
of. And it is the one thing that belongs strictly to him. Even 
as close as Troy and Troy Jr. have been to Joe, they would 
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never understand this part, because they did not have to 
wait for their chance to drive. 

Troy Jr.’s Race 

During the late ’60s when Joe was Troy Jr.’s surrogate fa¬ 
ther, the young man grew to his real father’s size, 6 ' 3". 
180. And like his father. Troy Jr. quit school to go racing, 
but Vietnam was on and there was the draft, and not only 
did he return to school, he also came out a straight-A stu¬ 
dent. Those were tumultuous times for kids, but Junior was 
not swept along. Drugs? He didn’t even smoke or drink. He 
devoted himself instead to girls and cars, with both of which, 
like his father, he was proficient. 

He lived with Toddy, his older sister, who herself was 
growing into a full, dark and beautiful young woman. Tod¬ 
dy took two jobs so Junior could throw all his energies into 
the car. He was pointing for twin 50-lap races at Pocono In¬ 
ternational Raceway in Pennsylvania on May 4. 1969, just 
a few weeks before his high school graduation. Junior got 
the car ready just in time; he was too rushed to paint it and 
could only stick No. 14—his father’s old number—on the 
car with black tape. 

Troy, Joe and Toddy could not get away from work, so 
it was Jim who accompanied the kid to his first race at Po¬ 
cono. And Jim was amazed: Junior had built the car so 
well and drove it so well that it was like “a storybook” in 
Pocono. The only problem, a slight one. was that they were 
racing on a new track—a three-quarter-mile oval set inside 
what soon was to become a larger two-and-a-half-mile track. 
The two tracks were designed to share a common stretch, 
and coming off one turn, the drivers kept dipping low, 
dropping two wheels off the pavement onto the infield dirt. 
So the track officials put out some soft pylons—witches’ 
hats, the drivers call them—along the turn, and late in the 
first race. Junior bumped a couple of witches’ hats and some¬ 
how this slight impact ruptured the left front brake line and 
forced him into the pits for quick repairs. Still, he finished 
fifth. 

Between races, he and Jim double-checked the brake 
line, fueled up and were ready for the second 50-lapper. 
Troy Jr. was only 1 8 V 2 years old then, this,was his first race 
of hundreds to come, and so Jim told him to “cool it” for 
the second race, run it easy, and then they could take No. 
14 back to Detroit and shake it down. The next time out it 
should be able to beat anything. 

“I’ll tell you what,’’ Junior said when he came into the 
pits late in the second race. "I’ll just hold my position till 
you give me a sign to move up." 

“Yeah, O.K..” Jim said. Junior pulled out about sixth or 
seventh, but he soon cruised into fifth, and when Jim could 
see that the car running fourth was struggling to stay ahead, 
he waved Junior on. and the kid breezed into fourth place. 
He ran that way. going through the motions, for a few 
more laps. Then Troy Jr. began to beckon to Jim each time 
he came down the straightaway. “You know, it was the 
hand out, palm up, like, ‘Hey, what’s the point of this?’ ” 
Jim says. Junior knew he could fly by the third-place car. 
and he wanted the green light. 

So the next time by. Jim shrugged and gave him the 
O.K. Junior tried to sneak by on the inside through a couple 
of turns, but he couldn't quite make it. so both times he 


backed off. The Ruttmans weren’t forcing anything this day. 
Then, at the next corner, coming toward the grandstand, 
the guy running third dropped two wheels down on the 
dirt, and Junior, following closely, did the same. 

Jim was nearby, watching from the top of a mobile home. 
He had a clear view. When J.R. moved onto the dirt, his 
car skidded a little and he lost control for an instant, and 
No. 14 fishtailed, the rear end heading up toward the wall. 
But Junior was so good. In a split second he corrected— 
overcorrected really—because Jim now saw the car turn 
around, with the front end heading toward the wall. But 
the kid had everything. He worked that out, too, got the 
nose pointed the right way. and all the car did was bump 
sideways up against the wall. Because of the minor damage 
caused by that tap. the car sort of idled there up high on 
the track, and Jim, cursing the luck, started to head back to 
the pits to meet Junior and see what would have to be 
patched up. 

S uddenly, Jim heard the sound and looked up. Without 
warning. No. 14 had sprung out, full throttle. All out. 
Jim watched in shock. The car was going right for th? 
guardrail. Right straight at it. It hit the guardrail dead solid, 
full-bore and tore out a section maybe 50 feet long. “It was 
that wrinkled metal, like on the Interstates,” Jim says. He 
was running by now. trying to catch up with Junior. 

Jim could see that the rollcage had gotten under the 
guard-rail, lifting it up enough that the car could pass be¬ 
neath it, and that No. 14 had roared on, going through a 
chain-link fence another 20 feet or so farther on. The front 
of the car, like the top of the rollcage, had been torn off, and 
the engine had split. The car had spun around after the sec¬ 
ond fence and had finally come to a halt, pointing backward. 

Jim ran toward the car. but he stopped about 10 feet 
away because he didn’t see any movement. He asked some¬ 
body. “Is he intact?" Jim says, "I meant, was Junior in one 
piece? And they nodded, and so I went on the rest of the 
way. Troy Jr. was slumped down there, with his hands in 
his lap." There was no agony upon his face, and he had 
come to his rest facing back toward the racetrack. Troy Jr. 
had not been able to win Indianapolis before his death. 

They lifted J.R. out of the car and carried him to the 
ambulance. Jim forced his way in with the doctor and took 
Junior’s helmet off and wiped the dust from his handsome 
face. The doctor opened his uniform, made a perfunctory ex¬ 
amination and then he shook his head. Jim closed the boy’s 
eyes, and he thought to himself, “Well, Troy Jr.’s troubles 
are over." That was all, because right away he had to start 
worrying, as much as he could, about what he could do for 
the rest of his family. 

Toddy’s Boy 

Toddy heard the news while she was in the backseat of a 
car. returning from the auto races in Toledo. Her first 
thought was to jump out of the car and kill herself. She was 
serious about that. “Troy Jr. was all I had,” she says. But 
she contained herself until she got back to the house, 
where Joe was waiting. His first thought had been to tear 
down the garage, destroy the place where Junior had built 
No. 14. Now he was over that, and he tried to soothe his 
niece. He told her. “Well, one thing. Toddy. Troy Jr. was 

continued 
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doing what I . ' -’d, so he died with a smile on his face." 

And Tod. . "So after Joe said that, I fell I had to go 
on.” Shortly a.'tuward, she became a born-again Christian. 

It has been 10 years now, but Toddy still can’t talk about 
her brother's death without starting to cry. The same with 
Troy. Joe. the most emotional, breaks up completely. “You’d 
think it would get easier," Toddy says, "but it doesn’t. Some¬ 
how it seems even worse, 10 years later. Junior was the 
only son. and I guess it's toughest for Dad. because he must 
fed guilty. He knows he missed the chance to spend more 
time with Troy Jr., and he let 
Joe be more of a real father. 

But all of us still miss Troy Jr. 
so much.” 

She carries an old snapshot 
of him, when he was 14 or 15. 

It is black and white, and he 
has a crewcut, something of a 
flattop, and a very thin lie. It’s 
a real period piece. But when 
you see the photograph, he is 
so nice-looking, so innocent— 
he never drank a drop—there 
is the sense that the boy in the 
snapshot must always be real, 
and it is everything else that has 
been lost. 

What makes it especially dif¬ 
ficult is not merely that it was 
so tragic, that Troy Jr. had such 
youth and promise, but that 
none of the Ruttmans can understand what made it hap¬ 
pen. When Jerry died in 1953 on his motorcycle, he was 
hardly much older, and it was just as hard to take, just as 
much a waste, but at least it was explicable. Jerry rode 
down the street, and there was a construction site on the cor¬ 
ner and a blind intersection and a car was coming and.... 

But Junior? What made the car start up and run into the 
wall? 

And he was untouched. “I mean literally," Jim says. 
“There wasn't a mark on him." 

Before he went to view his son’s body. Troy came up to 
Jim and he said, "Brother, please, what am I going to see?" 

And Jim said, "Troy, you're just going to see Troy Jr. 
looking great." 

Junior looked just like the snapshot in Toddy's wallet, 
only a little older. 

Jim could have asked for an autopsy, but he is the most 
sensible Ruttman. and what was the point? It could not tell 
what made No. 14 lurch forward again. Jim told them at 
the hospital. “No. Close up the goddam box." 

So none of the Ruttmans can ever know what made it hap¬ 
pen. Mary and Butch think Junior must have had a heart at¬ 
tack. It was a hot day and he was in his fire suit. Jim thinks 
that when No. 14 slapped up against the wall it must have 
been a harder collision than it appeared from a distance, 
and that Junior’s head must have snapped back against the 
headrest, just enough to knock him out (there were no marks 
on his helmet). In any case, concussion or heart attack or 
whatever, then his foot, a dead weight, somehow pressed 


down on the accelei rtor. carrying him into the wall, break¬ 
ing his neck on impact. But still it doesn’t make any sense. 
A decade later, Troy can’t help every now and then but to 
ask Jim to repeat the story, to pick at his memory, in hope, 
somehow, this time, there will be one little clue that will sur¬ 
face. after having lodged in Jim’s mind all these years. 

But Jim doesn't really think that will ever happen. He 
doesn’t think there is any more to what he saw. “I do think 
this.” he says, “that if Junior’d been afraid of what was com¬ 
ing, he might have braced himself more when he slapped 
up against the wall. But you see, 
he was trying so hard to save 
his car. That's all he was think¬ 
ing about—and he was doing a 
great job. too.” 

So that is why Troy Jr. is al¬ 
ways riding with Joe now. Joe 
has with him the ghost of Troy's 
memory—what really was— 
and the ghost of Troy’s son— 
what might have been. Joe 
doesn’t have any sons himself. 
He has just the three daughters. 
Harpo once told him she was 
sorry about that, and Joe re¬ 
plied. “No. I had my boy and I 
lost him. I don’t want no more. 
I had my son.” 

Toddy has a little boy who 
is six years old. This is where 
the legacy is now. She almost 
surely wouldn't have met and married the Reverend Billy 
Lewis if Troy Jr. hadn’t been killed, if she hadn’t turned to 
Christ then and gone to Billy Lewis’ church when she moved 
to California. So there must be something of Troy Jr. in his 
nephew, just as there was much of Joe in J.R. 

Toddy Lewis’ boy is named Joshua Troy, and he is so un¬ 
commonly good-looking that Mary tells people: please, don’t 
mention that, lest the boy hear it and let it go to his head. 
His favorite pastime, when he is silting in the mobile home 
at the racetracks, is to play a computer racing game. It is a 
reflex exercise. He wins most times. 

When he recently visited his grandfather. Troy, at the 
World of Ruttman, Troy put him on a little motorbike, and 
it fired up and threw Joshua off, but it didn't scare him in 
the slightest; and to accelerate this story, the next day Josh¬ 
ua took the bike and drove it across a rocky patch of ground, 
hanging on for dear life until it rammed into a bunch of 
parked bikes, knocking him to the ground again. Troy 
laughed and laughed. Joshua had neglected to learn how to 
stop the machine, and none of the Ruttmans had volun¬ 
teered this information to him. 

Joshua says. “When I grow up. I don’t know whether I’d 
rather be a stockcr or an Indy driver or race Funny Cars.” 
He doesn’t know yet that the Ruttmans race all cars. Wait 
till he sees his great-uncle Joe driving at Indy this May. Joe 
will be 35 then, and Troy was 34 when he last raced at Indy 
15 years ago. It will be almost perfect, as if the chain had 
never been broken, even as if nothing ever happened to a 
boy at Pocono in another spring of our times. eno 



J.R.'s picture is in Toddy's home, his memory in every Ruttman 
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AT THE ANTWERP OLYMPICS. 65-POUND 
AILEEN RIGGIN WENT DIVING FOR GOLD 


It's been nearly 60 years since Aileen Rig- 
gin. then a 65-pound 14-year-old, got her 
first look at the ship that would take her 
to the 1920 Olympics in Antwerp. Bel¬ 
gium. World War I had ended a year 
and a half earlier, and the Princess Ma- 
loika. a troop transport that had man¬ 
aged to steer dear of German torpedoes, 
was being loaded with supplies for the 
American Expeditionary Forces still in 
Europe. Its passenger list consisted en¬ 
tirely of members of the U.S. Olympic 
team. "Our hearts sank a little when we 
saw the old tub." says Aileen. “but we 
really didn't care. We were all excited to 
finally be going, and nothing else mat¬ 
tered very much." 

Mrs. Howard Soule (nee Aileen Rig- 
gin). 73. sits in her Honolulu condomin¬ 
ium, fingering old photographs and re¬ 
calling sepia-tinted memories from a time 
when life was simpler and anything 
seemed possible, especially to a teen-age 
girl. "The morning after we sailed, we 
went up on deck and were absolutely 
amazed at what we saw," she says. “The 
ship had been transformed into one large 
gymnasium. The decks had been covered 
with cork to make a track for the run¬ 
ners to practice; there was a boxing ring, 
trap-shooting equipment for the pistol 
and rifle teams and a swimming pool. It 
was just a square wooden box in which 
a canvas tank was suspended and filled 
with sea water, it was only a few feet 
deep and just about long enough for a six- 
foot man to extend himself. A belt at¬ 
tached to two sides of the tank could be 
fastened around a swimmer’s waist so 
that he or she could swim in a stationary 
position." 

Because Ailecn's events were platform 
and springboard diving, she found there 
was little she could do to stay in con¬ 
dition aboard ship except to work out in 
the tank and do calisthenics. This did not 
daunt her. After all she’d been through, 
she felt grateful just to be on the Prin¬ 
cess Matoika. 

It was only with reluctance that the 


U.S. Olympic Committee had agreed to 
allow women on the team for the first 
time in 1920. and at that, of the 400-mem- 
ber team only 15 were female. "In my 
day. women didn't compete in any very 
strenuous sports." Mrs. Soule says. "It 
was considered harmful to one’s health 
and created an unleminine picture." But 
when Aileen and two other youngsters— 
Helen Wainwright and Helen Meany. 



\ 
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who were 14 and 15. respectively—qual¬ 
ified for the swimming and diving team, 
the USOC declared that while it might 
bend its principles to let adult females 
participate . there was no way it would 
allow children in the Olympics. 

The USOC said it would select the 
highest-scoring adult women to take the 
youngsters’ places. "The two Helens and 
I were so depressed." Mrs. Soule says. 
"We felt that we had fairly won and that 
we should represent our country. We also 
wanted the wonderful trip to Europe." 
Finally, after the team manager and sev¬ 
eral other women appealed to the com¬ 
mittee. it very grudgingly allowed the 
girls logo. 

Thirteen days after departing New 
York, the Princess Matoika sailed up the 


Schelde River to Antwerp. The U.S. 
swimmers, anxious to see the stadium 
where they would be competing, went 
out to the site early the next morning. 
“I’d never seen anything like it." says 
Mrs. Soule. "It was outdoors and had 
probably been used for rowing races. 
There was what appeared to be a club¬ 
house at one end. It was rumored that 
the pool had been part of the city moat, 
and I didn't doubt it. The water was 
black, and the whole setup was most un¬ 
inviting.” 

Though it was a cold, windy, overcast 
day. it was the first chance the swim¬ 
mers and divers had had to really prac¬ 
tice in nearly two weeks. The first girl to 
dive into the poo) let out a bloodcur¬ 
dling shriek. "The water was the coldest 
we’d ever encountered." Mrs. Soule says. 
“The swimmers tried to swim their laps, 
but some of them became so chilled they 
had to be helped out of the water. We 
were completely miserable." 
y Because the water was so cold and 
dark, some of the divers became disori¬ 
ented. When entering the pool after per¬ 
forming a somersault. Aileen wasn't al¬ 
ways certain which way was up. "If the 
sun was shining I could sec that it was 
lighter above." she says, “but when it 
rained or was overcast, as it was most of 
the time, I couldn't see which way to go 
and on several occasions I became fright¬ 
ened when l felt l was lost and running 
out of air." 

When the swimming team wasn't 
working out. it went sightseeing through 
the countryside. Belgium a year and a 
half after the war was a grim and de¬ 
pressing place. “I don’t know how we 
happened to be allowed to walk around 
the battlefields.” Mrs. Soule says. "They 
hadn't been cleared yet and some parts 
were just as they had been in 1918, at 
the time of the armistice. We picked up 
shells and German helmets and other 
equipment that was lying around. There 
were many trenches and pillboxes filled 
with mud and oil-slicked water, with de¬ 
bris floating on top. I picked up a Ger¬ 
man boot but dropped it very quickly 
when I discovered that it still had the re¬ 
mains of a foot inside." 

At the opening ceremonies. King Al¬ 
bert of Belgium welcomed athletes from 
29 countries to the Games of the Vllth 
Olympiad. Ailcen’s first event was plat¬ 
form diving, a competition that includ¬ 
ed four swan dives—a running and a 
standing dive were each executed from 
continued 
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heights of five and eight meters. Although 
it seemed a ridiculously simple program. 
Aileen soon discovered it wasn’t all that 
easy to complete four perfect swan dives. 
The English and Scandinavian women 
excelled in the event, and Aileen ended 
up in fifth place, the best finish for an 
American. 

It wasn't until the next-to-last day of 
the Games that the springboard compe¬ 
tition took place. Unlike platform, spring¬ 
board involved six compulsory dives, 
four optionals and two others that were 
drawn from a hat just before the diving 
began. Included among the compulsories 
were several dives that required a par¬ 
ticipant to enter the water with her arms 
at her sides. The Americans considered 
such dives to be both unesthetic and dan¬ 
gerous. “They made a horrible splash and 
did not permit a smooth entrance into 
the water." Mrs. Soule says. "And when 
doing gainers, it could be dangerous not 
to have your hands up to protect your 
head from hitting the board. Besides, hit¬ 
ting the water with one’s head is very 
painful and conducive to headaches.” 

The springboard competition re¬ 
mained quite close until the very last 
dives, the two picked out of a hat. Ai- 
leen’s draw required her to execute a for¬ 
ward somersault in the layout position, 
and a dive she describes only as “some 
kind of gainer." 

"I was diving last," she says. "This is 
not always the best position because the 
judges can compare the diver with all 
the earlier ones, but I was lucky. I had 
watched all of the others make bad en¬ 
tries, so I told myself to go as slow as pos¬ 
sible and make a clean entry." In those 
precomputer days, it took a long time 
for the officials to add up the scores, so 
it wasn't until hours later (hat Aileen 
found she had won the gold medal. Hel¬ 
en Wainwright won the silver. Aileen 
thus became the youngest U.S. Olympic 
champion ever, the smallest ever and the 
first woman to win an Olympic spring¬ 
board diving championship. 

Ailcen's accomplishments did not end 
in 1920. Four years later she went to the 
Paris Olympics where she became the 
first competitor in the history of the 
Games to win medals in both swimming 
and diving—a bron/c in the 100-meter 
backstroke (1:28.2) and a silver in spring¬ 
board. Although she had visited Paris 
after the 1920 Olympics, she found that 
"being in Paris when one is 18 is very 
much different from being in Paris when 
continued 
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one is 14.” The ever-present chaperons 
relaxed their grip, and she went to the Fo¬ 
lios Bergcrc. lunched at the Ritz. went 
tea-dancing in the Bois dc Boulogne and 
attended the races at Longchamp. 

In January of 1926 somewhat reluc¬ 
tantly she decided to turn professional. 
"There weren't many jobs for women in 
sports.” she says, "and there was a cer¬ 
tain stigma attached to being a pro. Peo¬ 
ple didn’t think of money so much in 
my time, but of competing for the love 
of the sport.” Starting when she accept¬ 
ed a job managing the pool at the new 
Deauville Hotel in Miami, her life be¬ 
came filled with glitter and glamour. In 
May 1926 she appeared on the stage of 
New York's Hippodrome theater, and 
along with Wainwright and Gertrude 
Ederle. she did some fancy diving and 
swimming in a large glass tank. She went 
to the 1928 Olympics in Amsterdam as 
a hostess, working for Knute Rocknc. 
who had chartered a liner to take fans to 
the Games. After the Olympics, she 
joined Johnny Weissmuller in a swim¬ 
ming and diving act that played in Paris 
for a few weeks. She got SI00 an exhi¬ 
bition. Then she moved to Hollywood, 
where she appeared in two Busby Berke¬ 
ley movies, lootliulu Parade and Roman 
Scandals. In 1937 she helped organize 
and coach Billy Rose's first Aquacade. 
w hich was presented at the Cleveland Ex¬ 
position. 

Almost 40 years later Aileen Riggin 
Soule was still competing. On Sept. 6, 
1976 she completed a 2.375-mile rough- 
water swim from Diamond Head to the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village, an annual event 
sponsored by the Honolulu Department 
of Parks and Recreation. The 70-ycar- 
old Mrs. Soule, who was entered in the 
Masters Division for women 55 and over, 
finished second. The woman who won 
was 15 years younger than she. 

Today. Mrs. Soule looks nearer 50 than 
73. swims every day and wears a size 
eight dress. She still receives fan mail, a 
recent letter coming from a young East 
German who wanted her autograph. And 
she speaks occasionally of the many 
changes that have come about in sports 
during the 60 years since she won her 
gold medal. “They now have jet planes 
to fly to a meet." she says. "And when it 
is over, they fly home again. I think we 
had so much more fun in our day. be¬ 
cause we got to know each other better. 
During those Olympic summers we made 
many lifelong friends." end 
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box for more forefoot freedom. And a new 
outsole pattern with heel stabilizers for 
extra wear and better traction. 


It also features a new padded 
Achilles protector, and some new colors. 

It's a great shoe. But if you're wonder 
ing whether it's a better shoe than Nike's 
original Waffle Trainer, all we can say to 
you is to visit your neaiby THE 
ATHLETE'S FOC“ 
and try them both 
for size. And may 
best shoe win. 












Source comparative'tar'and nicotine figures: FTC Report May 1978. Of All 
Brands Sold: Lowest tar : 0.5 mg.'tar,' 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. 
Golden Lights: 8 mg.'tar,' 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Golden Lights 
taste astonishes 
first-time users. 


Unbelievable taste from a low tar surprises smokers. 
Many switch to Golden Lights after trying just one pack. 
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A roundup of the week Dec. 3-Dec. 9 

Compiled by BILL COLSON 


PRO BASKETBALL NBA lor the lust lime .ill sea¬ 
son. Boston hit a slump. Kansas Cily. which has won 
three straight. w.i\ ihc firsi of three learns to knock 
off the Celtics. The score was 94-88. and Ihc defeat 
ended Boston's six-game victory string. After squeak¬ 
ing by Detroit 118-114. the Celtics lost at home for 
the tirsl time this season. Central Division leader Ai- 
lanla turning that trick by a score of 120-9? The Celt¬ 
ics Inter beat Phoenix 100-92 before falling I lb-100 
to Cleveland, which has won 10 in a row on its home 
floor Philadelphia, ihe new Atlantic front-runner de¬ 
feated San Antonio 112-120. despite 42 points from 
George ticrvin. and Phoenix 117-96 for its seventh 

and eighth consecutive wins. Gctsin. the league s top 
scorer, was also hoi agairisi Houston and Milwaukee. 
He poured in .17 in a IIX 129 win over ihc Rockets, 
which got 14 poutis and IS rehounds from Moses Ma¬ 
lone. and .19 in a 111 I OS defeat of ihc Midwest l)i- 
xisinn-lcading Bucks Paced by Dan level's !(> paints 
and Iti rebounds. Denser also heal Milwaukee. 
121-107, as did Los Angeles Leading Ihc way in the 
Lakers' 116-10.1 win were Magic Johnson, who had 
?! pomls and I' assists, and Norm Nixon, who had 
?S and nine Los Angeles subsequently defeated the 
Spurs 127-121 and Ihe Rockets lift 114 Nixon scor¬ 
ing SJ points m Ihc two games The Lakers' only loss 
was to San Diego. Clipper Lloyd Free. the league's 
second leading scorer, poured in 4? points in his 
team's Ilh-lOX win and Swen Natcr. Ihe No 2 re- 
bounder, had 28 points and 2* rebounds. L.A dropped 
to one game behind Pacific Division leader Seattle, 
which beat Golden Slate twice. 111-98 and 125—100. 

Will With Molly Bolin scoring II points, unbeaten 
low a defeated W ashington 97-8X and then handed the 
Houston Angels their tirsl loss 111-93, San Francisco 
won three straight, including a 102-89 victory over New 
Jersey in which the Gents' Ann Meyers laced her for¬ 
mer UCLA team male Anna Ortega. Ortega scored 29 


BOXING lOSt (PIPINOI CL L\ AS retained his W BA 
welierweighl crown wnh a Wih-rouiid knockout of 
Angel l spuda in los Angeles 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL DLL AW ARI: defeated Youngs¬ 
town Stale 18-21 in Albuquerque lowm the NCAA Di¬ 
vision II championship 

FINDIAY' routed Northwestern llowa) College M-6 
in I indl.it. Ohio to win the N Ma Division II title 

PRO FOOTBALL Willi only one week of legular-vca- 
son plat remaining, four of six division races are slill un¬ 
decided. Clinching on ihe penultimate weekend were 
los Angeles, which routed Atlanta 34 I' for its sev¬ 
enth straight NI C West title lpage 'I I. and Miami, 
which heal Detroit ?X-10 to win Hv iirsi Al C Last cham¬ 
pionship since 1974. Starring for ihe Rams were Wen¬ 
dell Tyler, who rushed for 138 yards on IX carries, and 
a defense lhai forced live turnovers, The heroes lor the 
Dolphins were Bob Griese. who completed 17 of 22 
passes in his lirsl start since being benched three weeks 
ago. and ihe Jets, whose 27-26 upscl of New I ngland 
eliminated Ihfc Patriots from the division race Tor the 
third consecutive week Tampa Bay failed to clinch the 
Nl C C entral title. This time low ly San Francisco turned 
the trick by a score of 21-7 as 49er Quarterback Steve 
DeBcrg hit 22 ol his 30 passes. San Francisco also got a 
lot of help from Buc signal-caller Doug Williams, who 
threw live interceptions. Tampa Bat’s defeat keeps Chi¬ 
cago. a 13-14 winner over Green Bay. in Ihc chase for 
a playoff berth. Also alive as a contender for a post* 
scason spol is Cleveland, despue losing 19-14 lo Oak¬ 
land. While Mike Pruill had 149 yards rushing for Ihc 
Browns, the Raiders relied mainly on the loe of Jim 
Breech, who booted four field goals, and ihc arm of 
Ken Stabler, who completed 21 of 34 attempts, Cliff 
Branch, whose two fourth-quarter touchdown recep¬ 
tions lifted Oakland to a 42-11 win over New Orleans 
on Monday night, had six catches for XI yards and one 
TV) against the Browns. San Diego banded the Saints 
their second defeat in six days Charger Quarterback 
Dan Touts connected on 17 of 23 passes for 231 yards 
in ihe 35-0 rout that, coupled with Seattle's 28-21 vic¬ 
tory over Denver, gives San Diego a one-game lead in 
ihc AFC West. Against the Broncos. Jim Zorn threw 
for .108 yards and iwo touchdowns, both scored by Steve 
I argent. Dallas guaranteed itself at least a wild-card 
berth in the playoffs by healing Philadelphia 24-17 
The loss drops the Eagles back imo a tie for the lead in 
the NFC East with the Cow boys and Washington, which 
upended Cincinnati 28-14 behind the 21-for-14 pass¬ 


ing of Joe Thcismann. John Riggins' 9S-yard rushing 
performance and six sacks by the defense In other 
games. St- Louis' Ottis Anderson rambled for 140 yards 
in a 29-20 defeat of ihe Giants. Kansas City beat Bal¬ 
timore IO-7. and Minnesota knocked off Buffalo 10-3 

GOIF-DAVE EICHELBERGER and MERLE BREER 
shot a 20-undcr-par 268 to win a 3400.000 mixed team 
tournament in Largo. Fla. 

GYMNASTICS - The SOVIET l NION won ihe men . 
learn championship and ROMANIA ihc women's title 
al the World Championships in Fort Worth The L S 
men's and women's teams Finished third and sixth, re¬ 
spectively Al LKSANDR DITIATIN and NELLI KIM 
of the U S S R, were Ihe men's and women's all-around 
winners l page .Ml 

hockey Philadelphia which ran itt unb 
lo 23 games with a victory and two tics, isn’t the only 
team working on an impressive streak: Buffalo won its 
tilth, sixth and seventh consecutive games. Paced by 
Rick Martin who scored twice in each game, ihe Sa¬ 
bles heal Washinglon 2-0and Atlanta 6-1 Danny Garc 
and Ric Selling each had a P3ir of goals in a 5-3 defeat 
of Colorado that gave the Sabres 39 points, only three 
fewer than league-leading Philadelphia Montreal, 
which is third in points with 36, defeated Los Angeles 
5-2 lo snap a three-game winlcss streak. Guy Laflcur 
had two goals and an assist for the Canadicns, who ear¬ 
lier had vkalcd to a 3-3 tie with the Rangers and lost 

1- 2 to Toronto. A 2-2 tie with the Flyers gave Boston 
its 34llt point of the season—fourth best in the league— 
hut us only one in its Iasi live starts Meanwhile. Ihe 
two teams in the New York metropolitan area. Ihe Is¬ 
landers and Rangers, lost only one of seven games be¬ 
tween them I page 32). 

SKIING Switzerland's MARK -THERI S NADIG won 
ihc downhill in 1:20.76 and ihe glam slalom in 2:45.09 
it Ihe firsi W orld Cup races of Ihe season in Val-d'lserc. 
I ranee In the men's competition. PETER WIRNSBLK- 
(iFR of Austria was Ihc downhill winner in 2:01 XI. 
and INC.1 MAR Sll.NMARK plat I first id 
slalom with a time of 2 3* 61. 

SOCCER SOL I HI RN ILLINOIS al Edwardsvillc heat 
( Icmson 3-2 in Tampa lo win ihc NC AA champion¬ 
ship {page SO) 

TENNIS —BJORN B< )RG beat Jimmy Connors n-4. 6 2. 

2- 6.6-4 to win the WCT Challenge Cup in Montreal 

MILEPOSTS NAMED: W inner ol the Hcisman Trophy. 
Southern California Running Back CHARLES W HITE 

RESIGNED As coach of ihc St Louts Blues because 
of ill health. BARCLAY PLAGLR. who had guided 
ihc club to a 35-77-22 record since taking over in I eh- 
ruary of 1978 Red Bcrenson was named interim coach 

3 RADED: By Toronto. First Basctnan CHRIS CHAM¬ 
BLISS. 30. a .280 hitter last season, whom the Blue 
Javs acquired from the Yankees in November, and In- 
fielder LUIS GOMLZ, 28. who bailed .239 last year, to 
Atlanta for Outfielder BARRY BONNELl 26. who 
hit 259 in 1979, Reliever JOLY McLAlGHlIV 23. 
who had a 5-3 record wuh a 2 48 ERA. and minor 
league Inlieldcr PAT ROCKETT. 24 

By Cleveland. Outfielder BOBBY BONDS. 31 a 275 
hitler Iasi season, lo St Louis for Pitcher JOHN 
DENNY. 27, who was 8- II with a 4 85 ERA. and Out 
fielder JERRY ML MPHREY. 27. who hit 295 

By Detroit. Outfielder RON IcFLORE. 31. who halted 
100 and stole 78 bases in 1979. to Montreal lor Pilcher 
DAN SCHATZEDER. 25. who had a 10-5 record and 
a 2.83 ERA. lowest among N.L. lefthanders. 

By Kansas City. Outfielder AL COW TINS. 28. who bat¬ 
ted .295 last season. Shortstop TODD CRUZ. 24. a 
203 hitter in 1979. and a player lo he named later, to 
C alifornia for W'lLl IL MAYS AIKFNS. a 25-year-old 
lirsl baseman who lul .280. and Shortstop RANCt 

MU L LIN IKS. 23. who had a 14* average 

DIED EDDIE GOTTLIEB. 81. one of the founders of 
the NBA and a member of the Basketball Hall of Fame: 
in Philadelphia. As coach and general manager of Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1946-47. he guided the W arriors lo ihe first 
league tide. He later owned the team. For 31 years he 
designed the entire NBA schedule by himself 


CREDITS 

4—Evelyn Floret. *7—Jerry COOke. 37—Manny Miliar 
(top), it—courtesy of Ihe Coca-Cola Co ej— Ron Be¬ 
ard 71.73—Richard Mackson. 76.76—Carl iwasaki 
•0—George Tiedemann. S3—Lynn Pelham 86.87 
cfanapoi; Motor Speedway los—James M Threshe-- 
The Washington Post (1) 


FACES HIM THE CROW/D 


BLAIR KIEL 



Blair. 18. an All-State 
quarterback and ihc most 
heavily recruited high 
school player in Indiana, 
passed for 192 yards and 
two TDs and punled for 
a 40.4-yard average as 
unbeaten Columbus East 
defeated Hobari for ihe 
state AAA lille. 



NATHAN SACKS 


Sacks. 20. suited on a di¬ 
rect kick in Ihe sixth over¬ 
lime to give Mtami-Dadc 
South a win over New 
Y'ork's Fulton-Montgom¬ 
ery and ihc national JC 
soccer title. With three 
goals and an assist in the 
tournament, Sacks was 
named offensive MY P. 



LAURA HUMMEL 


Laura. 17. a starter for 
Hague High (enrollment. 
38l since she was a sev¬ 
enth-grader. is the most 
prolific scorer twtlh 2.8(h) 
points) ever in girls' livc- 
lo-a-stdc basketball in 
North Dakota This sea¬ 
son she had a 29,6-point 
average. 



LARRY HEIOEBRECHT 


Heidchrcchl, 30. a fourth- 
year coach at New Mex¬ 
ico Junior College, guid¬ 
ed the Thundcrhtrds to 
1979 national JC titles m 
cross-country and indoor 
and outdoor track No iu- 
nior college had hitherto 
won all three in the same 
year. 

RICHARD TWINE 


Richard, a running back 
for Ihe Sandusky High 
freshman leant, rushed 
for 246 yards on five car¬ 
ries and returned Iwo 
punts for 150 yards and 
two TDs in a 44-0 win 
over Fremont Ross. He 
finished the season with 
1.294 yards rushing. 

LT. PHIL CAMP 


Camp, a 32-ycar-old Li.S. 
Navy flight instructor 
who has been running 
for 16 years, beat 6.472 
other starters to win 
the fourth Marine Corps 
Marathon in Washington, 
D C His time of 2:19:35 
qualified him for the 
Olympic Trials. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


OPENING SHOTS 

Sir: 

Curry Kirkpatrick's article on college bas¬ 
ketball {It's a Happening. Dec. 3) was pure en¬ 
tertainment. His description of Joe Caldwell's 
dunk shots brought back fond memories of 
Chicago Stadium college doubleheaders. On 
two mid-'60s winter nights I saw Jumpin' Joe 
put on shows that would have shamed to¬ 
day's premier dunk artists. Thanks. Curry, and 
welcome back to the college game. 

Jeefery L. White 
Oak Park. III. 

Sir 

Curry Kirkpatrick's article described both 
the appeal of college basketball and the short¬ 
comings of the professional game. I hope that 
in my lifetime the NBA will have the sagac¬ 
ity to adopt the college rules so that coaching 
strategy and the team concept can become as 
much a part of the pro game as individual 
talent is now. 

Tom Fitzgerald 
Hershey. Pa. 

Sir: 

Regarding Curry Kirkpatrick's derogatory 
remarks about the NBA. I'd like to say 
that Curry wasn’t as happy about leaving 
Si's pro basketball beat as we NBA fans were 
to see him go. Friends like him the NBA 
doesn't need. 

Mrs. Mic a Johnson 
Seattle 

FAMILY FEUD 

Sir: 

I enjoyed the North Carolina flavor of this 
year's College Basketball Issue—Curry Kirk¬ 
patrick learning college basketball at North 
Carolina, the excellent article on defense fea¬ 
turing Dean Smith and your No. 3 ranking 
of Carolina. Having been born, bred and ed¬ 
ucated a Tar Heel and having lived in var¬ 
ious parts of the U.S., I can honestly say that 
no group of fans appreciates its team, coach, 
players and "deeefense" more than followers 
of the Heels. 

William L. Black. M.D. 

Dayton 

Sir 

Having to live with a Tar Heel husband 
and his equally enthusiastic Tar Heel sons is 
hard enough during the college basketball sea¬ 
son. Your College Basketball Issue, which 
seemingly had North Carolina and Dean 
Smith plastered on every page, was the straw 
that almost broke the camel's back, Having 
been born and raised in Kentucky. I was dou¬ 
bly shocked to find the Wildcats ranked no 
higher than No. 18. 

Before the season ends. I strongly suspect 


that there will be one sports magazine that is 
wrong and four Tar Heel fans in my family 
who are very disappointed. 

Emily Black 
Dayton 

FROM ONE TO TWENTY 

Sir: 

In the basketball scouting report on No. 2 
Ohio State, you mention that a “dozen or so 
Buckeye fans” camped out for a week in front 
of St. John's Arena to purchase season tick¬ 
ets. I was one of those who braved the cold 
winds and hard pavement to see the Bucks 
play, and I feel that some additional infor¬ 
mation is in order. By the time the tickets 
went on sale, the total number of hard-core 
Buckeye basketball fans who had shared in 
this frigid ordeal was well over 5,000. 

One correction: Kelvin Ranscy. Herbie 
Williams. Carter Scott, Jim Smith and Clark 
Kellogg add up to No. I—not No. 2 behind 
Indiana. 

Kevin McCarthy 
Columbus. Ohio 
Sir: 

I dislike Kentucky—totally—but it really 
wouldn’t stun me to see the Wildcats win an¬ 
other title. However, 1 expect Digger Phelps 
and “No. 4” Notre Dame to be the 1979-80 
NCAA champions. 

Louis Sebecke 
West New York. N.J. 

Sir: 

UCLA 12th? Coach Larry Brown has the 
ability to make the Bruins No. 1 again. 

John Kaiser 
North Lake, Wis. 

Sir: 

Regarding your ranking of Virginia Tech 
No. 11 and Virginia No. 14. Virginia defeated 
Tech twice last season and had the superior 
recruiting year. UVA is No. I in the Old Do¬ 
minion—and in the ACC. 

Steve Sartorious 
Hugh Shannon 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Sir: 

Your putting Virginia Tech ahead of Vir¬ 
ginia is the best news this school has had since 
it was discovered that cows give milk. 

Brad Casper 
Blacksburg. Va. 

Sir: 

DePaul only 13th? 

David Wulatin 

Oak Park. III. 

Sir: 

Louisville not in the Top 20? 

Michael J.Spahn 
Glen Cove. N.Y 


Sir: 

Since the Arkansas Razorbacks were ig¬ 
nored in the wire service preseason polls, it 
is gratifying to see their inclusion among Si’s 
Top 20. Sidney Moncrief may be gone, but 
his competitive spirit and winning attitude 
will continue to influence the basketball pro¬ 
gram for years to come. 

Gene Jennings 
Little Rock. Ark. 

NANCY 

Sir: 

Accolades to Curry Kirkpatrick for his fine 
piece on Old Dominion's Nancy Licberman 
(The Game Is Her Dominion. Dec. 3). He 
docs an excellent job of putting women's 
basketball in perspective. It is a women’s 
game, and it’s inappropriate to compare it 
with the men's sport. It is competitive and 
exciting in its own right. 

I admire Nancy’s strength and spunk. I also 
think she's one of the best-looking point 
guards I've ever seen. 

Scott Hebel 
West Lafayette. Ind. 

DEEEFENSE! 

Sir: 

Larry Keith's article on defense in college 
basketball was excellent, and the diagrams 
and pictures illustrating some of the defensive 
basics were magnificent (Bringing Traffic to 
a Stop. Dec. 3). In four pages you explained 
principles that we coaches spend many hours 
teaching. After they read the article. I am con¬ 
vinced that my players will have a better idea 
of what I've been trying to tell them. 1 also 
feel that articles like this will make young 
players more willing to work on improving 
their defensive skills. 

Wendell R. Uutala 
Grade 8 Basketball Coach 
Ladysmith Junior High School 
Ladysmith, Wis. 

Sir: 

Though I admire the philosophies and suc¬ 
cesses of coaches Bobby Knight. Dean Smith 
and Co., I must inform you that the premier 
defensive tactician in the game today, col¬ 
lege or pro, was totally ignored in Larry 
Keith’s study. Don Haskins of the University 
of Texas at El Paso has earned nationwide re¬ 
spect for turning teams of average athletes 
into superior man-to-man defensive units. 

Peter D. Ciccarelli 
San Diego 
Sin 

Dean Smith is excellent, but the title of 
best defensive coach belongs to Boyd Grant. 
In his two years at Fresno State, Grant’s teams 
have been at or near the top in defensive sta- 
continucd 
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When you buy your new GM car or truck... 


LOOK 

The General Motors Continuous Protection Plan offers comprehensive 
protection against major repair bills. But look carefully for our name.There 
are other repair plans available which may not offer the same protection. 

COMPARE 

Check out any other plan you may see. Compare it point-by-point 
to the GM Plan using the checklist below. 

TEAR OUT 


Take this page to your dealer to be absolutely sure you get the comprehensive repair 
protection of the genuine GM Continuous Protection Plan. 


For 3 years or 36.000 miles - whichever comes first, 
the General Motors Continuous Protection Plan pays 
major repair bills for 78 components of nine major 
assemblies. And GM provides a car rental allowance 
if your car becomes inoperative requiring overnight 
repair for any condition covered under the GM new 
vehicle limited warranty - and after the warranty for 


failure of any components covered by the Plan. And 
there are other important features. Compare it with 
other plans and we re sure you'll choose GM peace of 
mind. Take any other plan you may be considering, 
read it carefully and fill in its coverage in the blanks 
on the checklist below We don't think you'll find 
another repair plan that even comes close 


COMPARE THE GM CONTINUOUS PROTECTION PUN WITH ANY OTHER REPAIR PUN 

Use this chart to check the coverage of any other repair plan 

GM Continuous Protection Plan 

Other Plans Coverage 

you may be considering 

Coverage 

(Enter YES or NO) 

Cove's „p to 78 compare"ts 

YES 


Motor assemblies covered 

Engine 

YES 


Transmission 

YES 


S'onr Wheel Drive 

YES 


Reor Wheel D r ' V o 

YES 


Steering 

YES 

_ 

f'Oh* SuSp© r S'Cn 

YES 


Brakes 

YES 


Electrical System 

YES 


Air Condit'Oner 

YES 


Aaa * cnoLCoveroge 

YES 


Honored ot over tb 000 dealers if tne o S A w o 


Rental car allowance tor ar v warranty condition 
requiring overnight repair due to vehicle disablement 

YES 


-25 lowing allowance tor any reason during warranty 

YES 


60 Da, money bock tr ai otter 

YES 



Don’t settle for less 


Continuous 

Protection 

Plan 


E 3 


Takes care of you as well as your car, light duty truck or van 













19TH HOLE continued 


listics. In 1977-78 the Bulldogs allowed the 
fewest points per game (52.5) in the nation. 

Stanley Otake 
Hollywood 

STREAKS 

Sir: 

In your scouting report on No. 10 Syra¬ 
cuse you cite the Orangemen's 45-game home 
winning streak going into this season and call 
it the longest in the nation. It should be noted 
that the Continentals of Hamilton College 
(Division III) opened the season with a 47- 
game home winning streak. 

Robert M. Pall 
Clinton. N Y 

NAMING NAMES 

Sir: 

One name was missing from your College 
Basketball Issue—that of Marquette’s 6'5" 
senior Guard Sam Worthen. who is the 
premier point guard in the country. The 
Warriors will probably not win 20 games this 
season, because of injuries and a terrible re¬ 
cruiting year, but as Worthen goes so goes 
Marquette, and that should be a lot farther 
than most people think. 

Jim Rink 
Hales Corners. Wis. 

PUNTERS 

Sir: 

I read with interest the article about Ed¬ 
ward J. (Doc) Storey and his punting schools 
(When in Doubt, Punt! Nov. 12). However, 
there is one part of the article that I would 
like to correct. I did play for the Denver 
Broncos from 1968 through 1976 as a wide 
receiver and punter, but Doc Storey had noth¬ 
ing to do with my development as a kicker. 
Jim Smith, my grammar school physical ed¬ 
ucation instructor, and Jack Powers, the line 
coach at Mamaroneck High School when I 
was a student there, were both directly re¬ 
sponsible for my development as a punter. 
Powers, who is now the athletic director of 
Manhattan College, spent many hours before 
and after practice helping me develop con¬ 
sistency in punting. 

Billv Van Helsen 
Denver 
Sir: 

The splendid article on Doc Storey cer¬ 
tainly puts the punting aspects of today's foot¬ 
ball in the right light. As football coach at 
Norwich High School in 1937 I had the hon¬ 
or of spending a day at a football clinic con¬ 
ducted by Leroy Mills at Hamilton College. 
Two of our best athletes participated and 
gained a tremendous amount of knowledge 
about kicking. Mills was such a perfectionist 
that his skills were hard to believe. During 
that clinic he executed the finest drop kick I 
have ever seen. He took the ball on the junc¬ 
tion of sideline and endlinc, stepped up the 
sideline one yard and drop-kicked the ball 
through the goal posts at that extreme angle. 
He also stressed the simplicity of the extra¬ 
point placekick. stating that the space be¬ 


tween the uprights (then 18'6") is so huge 
that 37 footballs could be kicked through the 
goal posts simultaneously w ithout their touch¬ 
ing each other. 

Punting out-of-bounds with controlled 
kicking is seldom seen in pro games. Twenty 
yards should be deducted from a punter's av¬ 
erage for every kick that goes into the end 
zone. Accuracy in kicking seems a lost art. 
Just count the number of punts that go out-of- 
bounds inside the 5-yard line on any Sun¬ 
day—if won't take long. Keep in there. Ed 
Storey, you’re doing fine. 

Klrt Bever 
Norwich. N.Y. 

BIG LEAGUE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Sir: 

In your Nov. 26 19th Hole. George F. Wal¬ 
den noted the major league baseball success 
of alumni of Beaumont High in St. Louis. 
His list of 12 players who have gone on to 
the majors was impressive. Then he asked. 
“Is there any other high school in the country 
that has had so many of its graduates reach 
the major leagues?” 

The answer is yes. Doesn’t he know that 
when it comes to baseball, we in California 
have to be first? 

According to my calculations. Long Beach 
Poly High—the school of many famous ath¬ 
letes, including Billie Jean (Moffitt) King. 
Gene Washington. Earl McCullouch. etc.— 
has produced no fewer than 17 major-lea¬ 
guers. L.A. Fremont High, where Gene 
Mauch. among others, went to school, has 
had 15 big-leaguers, and Long Beach Wilson 
High has sent 13 to the majors. If you count 
up the major-leaguers turned out by the six 
high schools in Long Beach, you get a grand 
total of 42. Until recently, five public schools 
in the Long Beach district each had at least 
one player on a major league roster, and even 
now it would be possible to form at least two 
complete major league clubs from alumni of 
high schools located within less than 25 miles 
of Long Beach's city hall. Not long ago Wil¬ 
son High had five graduates playing—Bob 
Bailey. Bobby Grich, Jeff Burroughs. Ed 
Crosby and Casey Cox—not to mention Man¬ 
ager Bob Lemon. 

Another nearby school. Centennial High 
in Compton, had seven alumni playing with¬ 
in a five-year period—Reggie Smith, the late 
Don Wilson. Lenny Randle. Mitchell Page. 
Wayne Simpson. Lonnie Smith and Roy 
White—yet that school is only 25 years old. 

John O. Hekbold II 
Varsity Baseball Coach 
Lakewood Senior High School 
Lakewood. Calif. 

NOMINATIONS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I have noticed nominations for your 1979 
Sportsman of the Year in recent issues of your 
magazine. I would like to submit mine: Phil 
Parkes, goalie for the 1979 NASL champion 
Vancouver Whitecaps. I think he was the 


most important reason the Whitecaps reached 
and won the 1979 Soccer Bowl, and it is time 
soccer and the NASL had someone on your 
list of greats. 

Thomas Ghirardelli 
Durham. N.C. 

Sir: 

Jim (Doc) Counsilman's successful cross¬ 
ing of the English Channel at the age of 58 
strikes me as one of the most extraordinary tri¬ 
umphs of human spirit and determination in 
this or any other decade. Herewith my en¬ 
thusiastic nomination of Counsilman as your 
1979 Sportsman of the Year. 

Gilberts. Osborn 
Acton. Mass. 

Sir: 

Bryan Allen and Paul MacCready. the pilot 
and designer of the Gossamer Albatross. 
Their achievement was a magnificent example 
of the human spirit at its best, and they are 
eminently worthy of selection as Sportsmen. 

Tony Beahan 
Wyckoff, N.J. 

Sir: 

Because of her astounding victory in this 
year’s New York City Marathon, I nominate 
Grete Waitz as Sportswoman of the Year. 

Gerard Melchner 
Brooklyn 
Sir: 

Bill Rodgers. 

Steve Dunne 
Long Beach. Calif. 

Sir: 

Willie Stargcll must be seriously considered 
for your 1979 award. 

Gary Siefert 
West Newton, Pa. 

Sir: 

The late Thurman Munson. 

Jim Prakelt 
Essex Junction. Vt. 

Sir: 

Sugar Ray Leonard. 

LOUIS ClNQUINO 
l.c Roy. N.Y 
Sir. 

Terry Bradshaw. 

Patrick Fanning 
West Orange, N.J. 

Sir: 

Walter Payton. 

Larry Sorohan 
Dahlonega, Ga. 

Sir: 

Gordie Howe, 

NeilDickman 
Berkeley. Calif. 

Sir: 

Richard Petty 

T. W. Sc HLRMERHORN 
Oneonta. N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. I002n 
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THIS TIME OF YEAR.THERES NOTHING 
AS TRADITIONAL AS RED. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER RED 

THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN AU IS SAID AND DONE 


ICO* BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES 86 8 PROOF IMPORTED BV SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD. N Y NY* 1979 




Latest Wave Of Smoker Research: 
Smokers acclaim low tar MERIT as taste 
alternative to high tar smoking. 

96% Acclaim 
Switch 

To Merit! 


MERIT smokers rate low tar MERIT satisfying 
taste alternative to high tar brands. 

New national smoker study results prove it. 
Proof: The overwhelming majority of MERIT 
snookers polled feel they didn’t sacrifice taste in 
switching from high tar cigarettes. />~ * 
Proof: 96*o of MERIT smokers 
don’t miss former high tar brands. 

Proof: 9 out of 10 enjoy smoking 
as much since switching to MERIT, 
are g/ud they switched, and report 
MERIT is the best tasting low tar 
they’ve ever tried. 

Smokers find the taste of 
low tar MERIT matches that of 
high tar cigarettes. 

New taste tests with thousands 
of smokers prove it. 



MERIT i 
MER1 1 A 

MV : 
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© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Proof A significant majority of smokers rate 
MERIT taste as good as—or better than—leading high 
tar brands. Even cigarettes having twice the tar! 
Proof Of the 95°o stating a preference, 3 out 
of 4 smokers chose the MERIT low 
tar/good taste combination over 
high tar leaders when tar levels 
were revealed. 

You've read the results. The con¬ 
clusion is clearer than ever: MERIT 
delivers a winning combination of 
taste and low tar. 

A combination that’s attracting 
more and more smokers every day 
and - more importantly—satisfying 
them long term. 

MERIT 


Kings: 8 mg"tar',' 0.6 mg nicotine— 
100’s: 11 mg"iar;’0.7 mg nicotine 
av. percigarette, FTC Report May’78 


Kings & lOO’s 












